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MESSAGE 


l^rnm Dr. Ci. S. Arundak*. 

President n f The I hcosopbical Sociciij 

In many Ways I he Aclyar Library is the 

jewel of our International Headquarters. It is 
one of the most potent protagonists of the I hrec 
Objects of The Theosophical Society, and 
attracts to Headquarters students from all parts 
oj the World who are anxious to bask io the 

light of its priceless treasures in an atmosphere 
which is unique to Adyar. 

Our Library authorities are rightly anxious 

to do everything possible to increase the channels 
of its usefulness. Already, The Adyar Library) 

Association has been started, particulars of which 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. Ana 
now I most heartily welcome “ Brahmaoidya 
which will be a quarterly organ intended to 
acquaint the student World a little more closely 
with the value of The Adyar Library to all 
who .seek through the study of differences to 
penetrate into the fundamental unities of life. 



/ fed that Colonel Oleott Would he cerif 
happy to know of this extension of his u'ork, 
for Ihe Adyar Library is one of the ^^reat 
I heosophical memorials to our President- founder. 
May “ Hrahmacidya * become a Worthy retleetion 
of the wisdom enshri/ied in the Adyar lAhraru 







MESSAGE 


C.'. JlNARAJAIJASA 

Sanskrit is a most difficult languatjc t(j know 
well, and there will always be only a few 
who will undertake the arduous task. But once 
accoinplishetl. the etUhusiast di.seovers a won- 
derfully f nsrinating world of human achirvciiK-nt 
in Jitnalure. I o the W(\st.(‘rn world, (jr(‘ece 
shini-s out with a splendour ol lli^ht which seems 
to l)e the crownin<^ achi^-vement of humanity. 
But a li^ht of i\ different inttuisity, and reach- 
out to a wider s{>h<*r(\ is that which shines 
from till* literature of Sanskrit. C^nly the student 
of lan^uas^es will know tli<* dclii^dit of the pre- 
cision and clearnt'ss so characteristic (^f Sanskrit : 
hut those interested in the message of India 
can knenv wdiat her literature contains hy means 
of translations. 

I he Adyar library has i\ unique role 
among the great OricMital Libraries of the 
world, bixause ol its close associatUMi with 
the I leadquarters of The 1 heosophical Society. 




Though the work of the Library is in certain 
Oriental studies, and that of collecting, copying 
and editing texts, and where finances permit, 
publishing them in translations, that work takes 
place in an atmosphere of reverence for all 
the religions of the world, united to a never- 
ceasing enthusiasm for the numerous aspects 
of human culture represented by the civilizations 
both of the West and of the East. 

This first issue is only the beginning of a 
great task, which will be carried on generation 
after generation by those who will strive to 
remember what the world owes to Asia and 
her culture. As a past Director of the Library, 
1 ask for the enthusiastic co-operation of all, 
whether they know Sanskrit or not. For, the 
aim of the Bulletin is not solely linguistic 
studies, but to disseminate throughout the world 
the significance of those studies us revealing 
the Divine Nature hidden in man. 



OURSELVES 


When the Adyar Library was established by Col. Olcott, 
the President-Founder of the Theosophical Society, fifty 
years ago, it was within his plan to arrange for the 
publication of a periodical for the purpose of m aking 
the priceless treasures of the Adyar Library known 
to the learned and lovers of Oriental learning all over 
the world. 

As early as 1901, that is only fifteen years after 
the foundation of the Library, Col. Olcott sent round 
a circular letter (both in Sanskrit and in English) 
announcing his desire to start a periodical with the 
main object of serially publishing the important 
manuscripts stored in the Library. The following is 
taken from the General Report of the Anniversary and 
Convention of the Theosophical Society held at Ad 5 rar 
in December 1901 : 

I have in contemplation the establishment, as soon as funds 
are available — probably during the coming year — of a monthly 
Sanskrit Journal similar to the well known “ Pandit ” established 
by the late Dr. Ballantyne at Benares, in which will be printed for 
circulation throughout the literary world the rarest and the most 
important works in our possession. A circular enumerating the 
unique manuscripts in our hand has been widely circulated and the 
opinions of Eastern Pandits and Western Orientalists asked as to 
the order in which they should be printed. 

m 

For various reasons, the project did not then 
materialise. About ten years later, when Dr. Schrader 
was the Director, he started a series of Library Publica- 
tions; the first volume of the descriptive catalogue 
muscripts in the Library (containing the 
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Upanisads), the critical edition of the Saipnj^sopani- 
sads, the Ahirbudhnyasaiphita — these were the earliest 
publications of the Library. When Pandit Mahadeva 
Sastri became the Director, he took on hand the publica- 
tion of the Upanisads with the commentary of Upanisad 
Brahmayogin. This series has now been completed. 

In 1930, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, the then Director 
of the Library, formulated a scheme for the publication 
of a Bulletin from the Library and referred to it in 
his Annual Report for the year. The matter was 
however not taken up then ; it was thought that until 
the series of publications already started by the late 
Pandit A. Mahadeva Sastri was completed, it would 
not be advisable to alter the programme of the literary 
activities of the Library. It was also not possible for the 
Library, having regard to its financial position, to under- 
take the publication of a Bulletin, and at the same time 
to continue the Upanisadic publications. When, how- 
ever, the Upanisads series was completed in 1936, we 
decided to take up the question of the publication of 
the Bulletin, which was also one of the objects for 
which the Adyar Library Association had been started 
in January 1936. Accordingly an appeal was sent 
round in October 1936 inviting the advice and help of 
well-known Scholars and lovers of Oriental Learning 
all over the world. The response to our appeal has been 
extremely, encouraging ; the sympathy shown and the 
co-operation promised and received have surpassed 
our hopes. Letters of appreciation have been received 
from many Learned Bodies as well as 
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scholars and lovers of learning; many of them have 
promised to send in contributions. Many have also 
sent in their subscriptions and others have registered 
their names as subscribers. Many journals have 
agreed to be on exchange relations with our Bulletin. 
In this connection, special mention may be made of 
the following names : Manager to His Holiness the 
Jayapadam Jagadguru S'ri Sankaracharya of Kanchi 
Kamakoti Pitham, Kumbakonam, Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Aiyer, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Mr. K. Basavaraj 
Urs (Mysore), Rao Bahadur D. Srinivasa Sastri 
(Vizagapatam), Dewan to Srimant Raja Saheb of Aundh, 
Prof. Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya (Calcutta), Prof. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, (Madras) Dr. M. H. Krishna 
(Mysore), Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmed (Hyderabad 
Dn.), Hira Lai Parekh (Ahmedabad), Mr. G. V. Acharya 
(Bombay), Sir George Grierson, Dr. F. O. Schrader, 
The Royal Asiatic Society, of Great Britain and Ireland, 
The Allahabad Universty, Oriental Institute (Baroda)', 
The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society (Banga- 
lore), The Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara (Arrah), The Jaina 
Gazette, The Indian Review (Madras), The Journal 
of Indian History (Madras), The Poona Orientalist, 
The Bulletin de T Ecole Francaise, The Greater 
India Society (Calcutta), Mr. F. L. Woodward, Mr. J. 
J. Poortsman (Holland), Mr. A. F. Knudsen (Shanghai), 
The General Secretaries of The Theosophical Society 
in India, Cuba and Italy, The Societe Theosophique 
de France (Paris), Mrs. Paula Kemperling (Vienna), Dr. 

I D. (Qnnim urti (Madanapalle), Prof. D. D. Kanga 
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I.E.S. (Retd.), Mr. H. Hotchener (America), Mr. T. 
Kennedy (Ireland), Mr. H. Frei (Ceylon), Mr. Kersasp 
H. Kanga (Bombay), Captain E. M. Sellon (England), 
Mr. J. Kruisheer (Holland), Mrs. C. Van Rietschoten van 
Rye O^va), Mr. George Corbet (Scotland), Dr J. H. 
Cousins (Madanapalle), Mr. Sidney A. Cook (U.S.A.), 
Mr. A. Ranganatha Mudaliar (Tirupathi), Mrs. J. 
Burger Godfriedt, Mr. Will C. Burger, Prof. T. R. Sesha 
Iyengar (Madras), Mr. Kurt. F. Leidecker (Troy. 
N. Y.), Babu Hirendra Nath Datta (Calcutta), Miss E. 
Lyner (Switzerland), Miss Maria Taaks (Hanover), Mr. 
Glasbergen (Holland), Panda Baijnath (Benares), Mr. 
Prayag Dayal (Lucknow), Society for the Study of Reli- 
gions (London), Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan (Madras), Rao 
Bahadur, K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar (Principal, Benares 
Hindu Universty) and Miss E. Snodgrass, (U.S.A.) 

The Bulletin will be issued four times in the year, 
on the 17th of February (in memory of Col. Olcott, 
President- Founder of The Theosophical Society), the 
8th of May (in memory of Madame H. P. Blavatsky, 
Co-Founder), the 1st of October (in memory of 
Dr. Annie Besant, the 2nd President of the Theo- 
sophical Society) and the 1st of December (in honour of 
Dr. G. S. Arundale, the present President of The 
Theosophical Society.) The size of the Bulletin will 
be about twenty formes per issue, and between 72 and 
80 formes for the whole year. 

We start in the first issue with the publication of 
a ^gveda commentary by Madhava, of which there is 
only one manuscript so far known. ,In the Ugani^ds 
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Series, the Adyar Library has already published the 
Texts; we now begin the English Translation of the 
same. In the Grhyasutras Series, (works on Dometic 
Rituals) the Grhyasutra of As^valayana with the com- 
mentary of Devasav5min, which has not till now been 
published is taken up first. Along with the text and 
commentary, there will also appear an English transla- 
tion of the text with explanations in English. Descrip- 
tions of the rare and valuable manuscripts in the Library, 
corrections to our published catalogue of manuscripts — 
lists of additions made to the Library after the cata- 
logue was published — these will be regular features of the 
Bulletin. In later issues, we propose to devote a special 
section to the publication of Works on Aesthetics — 
specially Music and Drama. It is also proposed to con- 
tinue the work of Dr. Schrader by bringing out a critical 
edition of the Upanisads, noting all the variants in 
reading found in the manuscripts. 

The proposal to start the Bulletin on the 17th 
February of this year is a matter of special significance 
to us. Col. Olcott passed away on the 17th of February 
1907 ; and on that day every year a celebration is held 
at Adyar in his honour. Further the Library has 
been in existence now full fifty years ; and we believe 
that the starting of our Bulletin “ BrahmavidyS ” in 
commemoration of this event is the most fitting tribute 
we can now pay to the great Colonel who founded the 
Adyar Library. 

“ May this, our humble offering, be pleasing in 

Hisjightl’ 



HOW THE ADYAR LIBRARY WAS FOUNDED 


It was exactly fifty years ago to-day, on the twenty- 
eighth of December 1886, that the Adyar Library was 
formally opened by the President- Founder of The 
Theosophical Society, Col. H. S. Olcott. So far as its 
material existence is concerned, the Library started 
with rather small beginnings ; but so far as the ambition 
of the President-Founder is concerned, so far as the 
scheme of the Library is concerned, so far as the hopes 
entertained by the President- Founder when he started 
the Library is concerned, the beginning was very big. 
Even though the Library was making steady progress 
during these fifty years, even though from those small 
beginnings the Library has evolved into one of the 
biggest and one of the best known Libraries of its kind 
in the whole world, it must be confessed that the Library 
has not yet come anywhere near what the President- 
Founder wanted it to be, what he meant it to be for 
the future generations of humanity. The Library was 
first started in a small room to the east of the Head- 
quarters Hall with comparatively few books. The res- 
ponse to the President-Founder’s call when he opened 
the Library was magnificent ; books and manuscripts, 
even money, came in steadily and before the 
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Founder passed away about twenty years after he 
started the Library, he was able to see the Library 
placed in a position of eminence in the intellectual life 
of the advanced nations of the world, in the ordinary 
lives of the various Universities and other learned 
bodies, — well known, recognised and appreciated by all 
those for whom the Library was meant. To-day the 
Library has one of the best collections of manuscripts, 
and though in numerical strength the printed books 
cannot compare with the other big libraries, when we 
take into account the weightage, it can claim a position 
by the side of any other Library in the world. If the 
number of printed books in the Library is comparatively 
small, even in relation to the Libraries in the city near 
which the Library is located, it is only as a consequence 
of the original idea with which the Library was started. 
The Library was started with a special purpose. The 
Library was instituted as a Theosophical Library and 
it was not meant as a competitor in the field along with 
the other popular Libraries. 

In regard to the purpose of the Library and the 
scope of the Library, I cannot do better than to quote 
from the speech which the President- Founder made : 

We are met together, Ladies and Gentlemen, upon an occasion 
that is likely to possess an historical interest in the world of modern 
culture. The foundation of a Library of such a character as this is 
amongst the rarest of events, if, indeed, it be not unique in modern 
times. We need not enumerate the great Libraries of Western 
cities, with their millions of volumes, for they are rather huge 
store-houses of books ; nor the collections of Oriental Literature at 
the India Office and in the Royal and National Museums of 
Europe ; nor even the famed Saraswati Mahal of Tanjore : all these 
whev;: s, Jnafacter different from our Adyar Library, and do not 
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compete with it. Ours has a definite purpose behind it, a specific 
line of utility marked out for it from the beginning. It is to be an 
adjunct to the work of the Theosophical Society ; a means of helping 
to effect the object for which the Society was founded 

The Theosophical Society was started in New York 
in November 1875. The two founders, Madame 
Blavatsky and Col. Olcott, came to India and held the 
fourth anniversary of the Society in Bombay, in 1879. 

It is a rather happy coincidence that this occasion was 
associated with the opening of a Theosophical Library 
also in Bombay. Within six years after that the 
project for starting the great Adyar Library was well 
on foot and when the Society celebrated its eleventh 
anniversary in Madras in 1886, the Library was formally 
started. During these seven years, the mind of the 
President-Founder was fully engaged in finding out 
ways and means to create in the mind of the educated 
people an interest in matters of religion and ancient civili- 
zation. During these seven years wherever the President- 
Founder went in India, he spoke among other things 
about the value of ancient Indian religion and civiliza- 
tion ; he expressed regret at the lack of interest which 
the educated Indians showed towards their ancient 
heritage. It may not be out of place if I quote some of . 
the statements of the Colonel on this subject: The ' 
following passages are taken from an address which the ‘ 
Colonel delivered at Allahabad in December 1879, as 
reported in the Pioneer : 

The speaker then sketched the rise and progress of the 
Theosophical Society. It originated at New York, America, in the 
year 1875 as the result of a private lecture at the *■ — — ‘ 
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Blavatsky upon Egyptian Geometry and Heiroglyphics ; the small 
company of intelligent persons present on that occasion coming to 
the unanimous conviction that the secrets of Egypt and especially 
of India could only be learned with the co-operation of native 
scholars. The results of Western Orientalism were unsatisfactory, 
for European Scholars, lacking in the intimate knowledge of the 
spirit of Eastern Literature were not agreed as to the meaning of 
ancient philosophers and authors 

The Report goes on : 

At last Colonel Olcott came to India with two English col- 
leagues and their learned Corresponding Secretary, Madame Bla- 
vatsky. They came expecting only to study Eakern religion and 
Yoga Vidya and report their discoveries to Western Theosophists. 
But they found themselves obliged to turn teachers as well. Hindu 
youth were as ignorant of ancient Aryan Literature, religion and 
science as European youth. They, alas, did not even know what the 
Vedas contained. . . . 

* ^ 

In The Theosophist of February 1880, there is this 
statement : 

While our party were at Benares, last month, they were 
visited by that eminent Orientalist Dr. Thibaut, President of 
Benares College, and what did he tell them ? Why, that neither 
he nor any other European Orientalist understood the meaning of 
Sankhya philosophy ; that he could not get it explained satisfactorily 
here ; and that all the Pandits with whom he had conversed had 
assured him that the experimental proof of the ancient spiritual 
science described in Indian works was not obtainable in these days. 
What a sad commentary on the state of aflFairs in India. If 
patriotic natives deplore the fact that there is so much truth on the 
whole in what is said above, let them try to realise the duty which 
presses upon them. Let them aid and encourage every honest 
effort to revive Vedic Literature, Aryan Arts, the once noble 
Sanskrit Schools of the Brahmins, the memory of Aryan deeds and 
greatness. 

The following extract is from a lecture which the 
Colonel delivered at Calcutta in 1883 : 

The idea that human nature may be changed by one’s joining 
Society,* or that by accepting our code of bye-laws, the fixed 
Z 


our 
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law of sociological evolution is to be set aside has never entered our 
heads. We are but sowers of thought seeds, and it is taken from 
the full granaries of Aryavarta. Sad, sad the days when Hindus 
have to be told that they descend from the Aryans, but are so 
unlike them that they have mistaken the old Aryan Philosophy for 
some new-fangled religion imported from across the Atlantic Ocean. 
There are many who show impatience because after four years of 
activity in India, our Society has not proved its ability to usher in 
a new Aryan era. They forget that though we propagate ancient 
ideas, to have them accepted and lived up to requires the same 
sociological evolution as that of the ancient authors of those ideas. 

A little later he says : 

What we need is that a few of the best men in Bengal and 
in each of the other provinces should unite to form a national 
committee to found everywhere throughout India free religious 
schools and open religious classes in Hindu secular schools and to 
compile Hindu religious and moral works of an elementary 
character for the youth of both sexes. This will be the beginning 
of a new era, the harbinger of a brighter day, the initiative of a 
course of sociological evolution whose outcome will be the elevation 
of the Hindu nation to the ancient level upon which its progenitors 
stood and worked out the problems of human destiny. If we can 
but see this work begun then shall the founders of the Theosophical 
Society have the ample reward of knowing that Theosophy has 
brought a blessing to the country of their adoption, and that, in 
promoting the study of Aryan philosophy, it has contributed to the 
spread of the benign spirit of brotherhood. 

The following is taken from the report of a lecture 
which the Colonel delivered at Jamalpur in June 1883 : 

He pointed out to us the degradation of the modern Indians, 
the paramount importance of studying our own national literature 
and of devoting our lives to the culture of oriental science, religion 
and philosophy. There was not an eye that was not wet with 
tears — not a heart that was not heavy with sorrow when the 
venerable lecturer laid before us a sad picture of our present 
condition and contrasted it with the splendid one of our forefathers. 

I need not multiply quotations. Wherever the Colonel 
went in India his appeal to the Indians was to try to 
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understand their ancient religion and philosophy. 
Colonel Olcott did not rest satisfied with mere 
words, with mere lectures, with mere precepts. If any- 
thing, he was a practical man. He did not leave it to 
others to do what he preached. He did what he said 
and in many cases he did more than what he said. 
When he shifted his Headquarters from Bombay to 
Madras in December of 1882 after celebrating the 
seventh anniversary of the Society, he received a rous- 
ing welcome from the people of Madras. 

A very important work that he undertook was the 
starting of many Sanskrit Schools. After he came to 
Madras, a large number of Theosophical Lodges were 
started in South India, and if one looks into past 
reports it will be noticed that nearly every lodge started 
a Sanskrit school too. We must admire more the 
motive that inspired this undertaking than the actual 
achievement of the move. Many of the Sanskrit 
Schools were later closed down. But some still con- 
tinue, imparting instruction to the highest standard as 
prescribed by the Universities. The Colonel also 
started funds for the proper maintenance of these 
Sanskrit Institutions. Text books were prescribed 
under his direction ; a committee was formed for the 
proper supervision and administration of the institu" 
tions. There was a scheme for starting training 
schools to train up teachers for these Sanskrit Schools. 
There was a central organisation started in Adyar for the 
proper supervision of Sanskritic studies in India under 
the auspices of the Society. It was at this stage in the 
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progress of Sanskritic studies in India under the inspi- 
ration of Colonel Olcott that there came the next step, 
the starting of the Adyar Library. 

In the Presidential Address which the Colonel 
delivered at the Convention in 1883, he says regarding 
the Sanskrit Schools : 

I am happy to say that the past year has furnished many 
practical proofs of the interest which the members of our Society 
take in the revival of Sanskrit learning and the education generally 
of the natives. 

and he gives there the names of the Sansktit Schools 
which were started under the auspices of the Society. 
A central permanent committee of education at Adyar 
was another step which the Colonel took in 1884. A 
full scheme was also considered at the Convention 
in 1884. 

It is in 1885 that we first come to the Library 
scheme. In his Presidential address, the Colonel says : 

Now since we hold such a relation to the national Sanskrit 
movement, what an anomalay it is that we have not at the Head- 
quarters a Sanskrit Library. We ought to be able to attract to 
Adyar the cleverest Brahmin Pandits and the most learned W'^estern 
Orientalists by the size and value of our Oriental Library. 

The scheme for starting such a library was well on 
foot. The necessary sanction was obtained and the 
following is taken from the report of the Convention 
of 1885 : 

The President said that he had perfect confidence in the 
future of the Library which they were about to found : the rami- 
fications of the Society were so wide and the Asiatic members had 
such easy access to old books and manuscripts that in time our 
collection must become large and unique. * 
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In the Presidential address, the Colonel said in the 
same year, 1885 : 

If we and our successors do their whole duty this can be 
made a second Alexandria, and on those lovely grounds a new 
serapioan may arise. In the Alexandrian Museum and the Bruchion, 
we are told were eleven lakhs of books and many apartments were 
crowded with the choicest statues and pictures. Its founder, the 
Macedonian King Ptolemy Soter and his son Philadelphus succeeded 
in making the Egyptian Capital the intellectual metropolis of the 
world and the influence of its schools and academies survives even 
to our present day. It may sound strangely for us to be mentioning 
those august names in connection with our infant Theosophical 
Society, but gentlemen, wait twenty years and you shall see what it 
will grow into. We are but agitators and poor scholars now, hardly 
able to push on through the obstacles but let us keep a dauntless 
soul and an unwavering faith in ourselves and our cause, and there 
will arise perhaps in far away lands and least expected way, friends 
who will snatch the laurel of imperishable fame by giving their 

names to our Adyar Library and Museum To erect the 

building now for a Sanskrit Library and Museum would be to make 
the most appropriate monument possible to mark the close of the 
first decade of storms and the beginning of our new one of peace 
and sunshine. 

I may mention in this connection that within twenty 
years after the starting of the Library, the Library 
had grown into a really first class institution well 
known throughout the world. All the Oriental scholars 
in Europe knew about it. Orientalists like Max 
Miillcr and Paul Deussen were in touch with the 
Library. 

On the 28th of December in 1886, the Library was 
formally opened. It was a great function. Represen- 
tatives of all the religions participated in the function. 
There were Brahmins, Buddhists, Muslims and Parsees. 
The following I take from the announcement of the 
Convention* of 1886 : 
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Poems of great Asiatic Pandits, congratulating the Society 
upon the opening of the Adyar Oriental Library have begun to come 
in. Most appropriately the first two are from the holy Benares. 
We hear that the most famous Pandits of Bengal, Punjab, Bombay 
and Madras, are expected to honour the great event in a similar 
manner. There will be Aryan Sacred Music and Sanskrit recita- 
tions, addresses in English and vernaculars. 

In the Presidential address on the occasion of the 
Convention of 1886 appears the following remarks of 
the Colonel regarding the Library : 

Our long cherished dream to found a non-sectarian Oriental 
Library as an adjunct towards attainment of the second object of 
the Society’s declared objects, is at last fulfilled. From every 
quarter of India and from Ceylon have come congratulatory poems in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Zend, from learned priests and Pandits — so many 
in fact that it will be inconvenient to read them all at the opening 
ceremony. Several hundred volumes have already been sent as 
gifts and hundreds more are being collected. As I have said before, 
it will be easy for our Branches to gather together here at a minimum 
of cost and trouble a large Library of Oriental Books. 

It is worthwhile to quote the report of the opening 
ceremony of the Library as published in the Madras 
Mail : 

The ceremony of the opening of the Adyar Oriental Library 
was celebrated yesterday afternoon with much eclat in the new 
council hall at the Headquarters of the Theosophical Society, Adyar. 
All along the walls of the hall metallic shields were suspended bear- 
ing the names of the cities and towns at which branch associations 
have been started, while the Arcot State Canopy of gold-embroidered 
velvet supported by four silver . posts overhung the dais at the 
southern end of the Hall. The grounds w^ere brilliantly illuminated 
by beacons of oil lamps placed at intervals and the Hall itself was 
lit up by a large number of crystal lustres which hung from the 
ceiling. There was a large attendance of European and native 
gentlemen. In opening the proceedings, Col. Olcott the President- 
Founder said that the programme of the ceremony of the openning 
of the Oriental Library was intended to be of an eclectic character 
and to show that the Theosophical Society was not founded in the 
interest of any one sect or any one race. A Pandit from Mysore 
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next invoked Ganapathi, the god of occult learning and Saraswati 
the goddess of knowledge, after which a few boys of the Triplicane 
Sanskrit School sang some verses in Sanskrit. Two Parsee priests 
then offered a prayer, and this was followed by the recital of verses 
in Pali language by two Buddhist priests who had come from Ceylon 
to take part in the ceremony. A Mohomaden Moulvi from Hydera- 
bad recited a prayer from the Koran, and prayed for the long life 
and prosperity of Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen Empress. 

The following is from the Discourses of the 
President as found in the annual Reports of 1886: 


The Library is neither meant to be a mere repository of 
books, nor a training school for human parrots who like some 
modern Pandits, mechanically learn their thousands of verses and 
lakhs of lines without being able to explain, or perhaps even to 
understand, the meaning ; nor an agency to promote the particular 
interests of some one faith or sectarian sub-divisons of the same ; 
nor as a vehicle for the vain display of literary proficiency. Its 
object is to help to revive Oriental Literature ; to re-establish the 
dignity of the true Pandit, Mobed, Bhikku and Moulvi ; to win the 
regard of educated men, especially that of the rising generation, for 
the sages of old, their teachings, their wisdom, their noble example ; 
to assist as far as may be, in bringing about a more intimate relation, 
a better mutual appreciation, between the literary workers of the 
two hemispheres. 

Col, Olcott had the dream of an Oriental Institute 
which he wanted to bring into existence at Adyar in 
the fulness of time, with organised series of lectures on 
the different schools of philosophy and religion and 
classrooms for students. He even considered a scheme 
of transferring the Adyar Property of the Theosophical 
Society to the Adyar Library, in order to give the 
Library a permanent existence after his death — in case 
his successor might find it impossible to take up re- 
sidence at Adyar. (Extracted from an Article by the late 
Mr. A. Schwarz in The Theosophist for 1932, p. 604), 
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Along with the opening of a Library in Bombay at 
the first celebration of the anniversary of the Theosophi- 
cal Society in India, (and that was the fourth anniversary 
of the Society), he also held an industrial exhibition. So 
far as the visible results of these two activities of the 
Colonel are concerned, it is the Industrial exhibition 
that has borne more prominent fruit, as can be known 
from the spread of Swadeshi spirit in dress in India. 
But the Swadeshism that he inculcated into the mind 
of the Indian nation regarding their inner equipment 
has yet to bear fruit. It is still in the back ground and 
this is the result which the Theosophical Society has 
yet to achieve through our wonderful Library. Another 
dream of Col. Olcott was to establish an Art and 
Portrait gallery in Adyar. In this matter too we have 
been able to make a good start as an annexe to the 
Library. 

28-12-36. C. Kunhan Raja 


M. WINTERNITZ 

After we passed the final proofs of the Bulletin we 
note with a profound sense of loss to Oriental Scholar- 
ship the passing away on Saturday the 9th January 
1937 of Moriz Winternitz, Professor of Indian Philo- 
logy and Ethnology in the Prague University, at the 
age of 74. 




THE NAME KALKI(N) 


By Prof. F. Otto Schrader, Kiel 

The name of the tenth Avatara is an etymological 
riddle. It appears in two forms belonging resp. to 
the stems in-» (Kalki) and those in-m (Kalkin), and 
both of these are said to derive from kalka “ dirt ; 
sin ”, which it is hard to believe. 

The form Kalkin can, as a Sanskrit word, appar- 
ently mean nothing but “ foul, dirty ; sinful ", and 
thus it is understood by the Jainas who have employed 
it for a category of wicked kings of the Kali age within 
which, according to their doctrine, one Kalkin (Kakki) 
appears every thousand years, and one Upakalkin every 
five hundred years.' 

But Kalkin as the name of an Avatara of Visnu 
required, of course, quite a different explanation. So 
here the name in both its forms was understood to 
mean one who “ has sin ” = has come to put an end 
to sin, a kalka-vitiltsfana or ” destroyer of sin This, 
no doubt, tallies perfectly with the story of the Kalki 

' The description of one of these, vie., the great tyrant Catnrmnkha-Kalkin, 
has led to the discovery that none else was meant than Mihirakula, king of the 
Huns, who was defeated by Yas'odharman in 532 a.d. (see Indian Antiquary, 
vol. 47, pp. 18 fll , and Commemorative Essays presented to Sir Ramaknshna 
Gopal Bhandatkar, pp. 195 fll.). 

3 
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Avatara, but has nothing to defend it in the practice 
of word-formation. 

I do not see how this twofold application of the 
name could give us any clou as to its original meaning. 
Still it may be good, for clearing our way, to ascertain 
what sort of relation, if any, there can be between 
these two Kalkins, the Jain and the Hindu one. The 
fact that both of them are warriors and both play a 
part in the chronology of the Kali age renders it 
improbable that we have here a merely fortuitous 
coincidence of names, as of an Aryan and a foreign 
one. Considering further the bad character of the 
Jain Kalkins it is clearly impossible that they were the 
prototype of the Avatara, while, on the other hand, 
their plurality as against the singleness of the Avatara 
seems to point to their being a multiplication of the 
latter. Do then the Jain Kakkirajas owe their origin 
to an intended degradation of the Vaisnava Kalki- 
Avatara ? This has, indeed, been suggested with refer- 
ence to the oppression of the Jainas by the Vaisnavas 
reported from the time of RamSnuja and later.' But 
it seems to me that in earlier times the two communi- 
ties were not at all hostile to each other.* S'aivism, it 
is true, has been always condemned by the Jainas, but 
Vaispavism (teaching ahit^u) was respected by them 
and even made use of to some extent." But the 

' See Abegg, loc. cit. below (f. n. 6), p. 140, referring to v. Glasenapp, Der 
Jainismus. pp. 61 fll. (64). 

* There is even now at least one caste in Northern India the members of 
which are partly Jains and partly Vaiy^avas. 

* Note the name Acyuta of their highest Kalpa heaven, the N&rSya^as and 

Balabhadras among their Great Persons, etc. • * 
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wholesale extermination, though of the bad ones only, 
attributed to the Avatara Kalkin and the prima facie 
meaning of his name must have so much lowered him 
to their mind that he became for them the type of the 
blood-thirsty tyrant.* 

The Vais^avite name, then, receives no light from 
the Jain one, and we must try to understand it from 
some other point of view. 

Dr. Abegg, author of the most extensive and scho- 
larly study on Kalkin that has hitherto appeared,* thinks 
that the Hindu view of the name is perhaps not al- 
together wrong in so far as Kalkin might be one of 
those names with countersense {gegensinnige Namen) 
of which some are known to us from the history of 
religions, such as the Iranian Pes'otan or as Rahu as 
the name of a Buddha later than Maitreya. “ But 
possibly,” the same scholar adds, “ Kalki should not at 
all be expected to be any designation significant in 
itself, but may rather be an historical name such as 
Rama or Krsna who are also Avataras of Vispu 

As to the former of these suggestions, I doubt that 
a single convincing example for it could be given from 
Indian sources. Rahu is none, because it admits of a 
favourable interpretation (obscurating the fame of 
others, etc.) ; * and if the second suggestion means that 

' Which can the easier be accounted for, as their knowledge of other 
religions was in earlier times, to all appearance, but a superficial one. 

® Emil Abegg, Der Messiasglaube in Indien und Iran, Merlin und Leipzig 
1928 . 

“Rahula also (son of the Buddha) does, of course, not mean " ^tter, 
Bond” (which may have been the monkish explanation), but Seizer, Capti- 
vator ”, or ” Litfle Rahu ’’—quite a good name for a K^atriya. 
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the name of the future Avatara was^chosen after that of 
a great man of the past and without regard to its 
etymology, this must remain a mere guess of little 
probability as long as we know nothing of an historical 
Kalki or Kalkin. In a foot-note (p. 140) Abegg refers 
to “ nicknames for saviours The nickname “ Dirty ” 
is, indeed, not rare in India,’ but there is nothing in 
the tradition about Kalki which would render it likely 
that the name of the Avatara was ever understood in 
this way. 

Dr. Przyluski, in a review of Abegg’s book,' finds 
it “ puerile ” to believe that a man was called “ defiled ” 
because he was pure. In his opinion “ the word kalka 
itself has not at all the appearance of an Indo-Aryan 
word ”, as little as kali and kala, all of which, together 
with kalki, “ have a family-likeness and might derive 
from a root kal with or without suffix ~ka, -ki ". He 
refers to the Jains and thinks that Kalki mij^ht have 
originally been the name of a nefarious being {eire 
nefaste) and as such been transferred to Visnu as the 
” destroyer of the universe ”, a designation found 
occasionally applied to Kalki also. The root under- 
lying the word is, he thinks, seen in Santall kal which 
means (according to Campbell’s Dictionary) ‘‘enemy, 
poison, serpent, and generally whatever is dangerous 
and to be avoided ”. 

' See the long list of nicknames collected by PIdgar Thurston in his book 
Ethnographical Notes in Southern India, p. 536. Opprobrious names, by tlic 
way, are often not nicknames but protective names given to children in order lo 
conceal their real name and thus secure them against evil spirits and black 
magic* t 

’ Revue de Thistoire des religions, vol. 100 (1929), pp. 8 fll. 
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This is not very clear. It will hardly ever be 
proved that Kalki(n) was the name of a nefarious being 
before the Jains came to use it (Kalkin) in that sense, 
nor that the Vaisnavas wanting a name for a liberator 
from sin should have turned for it to a notoriously bad 
being. And as to the supposed Mun^ origin, this is a 
useless hypothesis as long as it rests merely on a proble- 
matic “ root ” instead of showing a connection like, or 
rather more evident than, that suggested (in Indo- 
European comparative philology) of Sanskrit kalka with 
either Irish corcach “ swamp ”, Armenian kork “ dirt, 
dung ”, etc., or (as seems preferable ; see below) with 
Sanskrit kula “ black ” which on its turn has been quite 
satisfactorily connected with Greek kBlis “ spot ", Latin 
c'dligo ” mist, darkness ”, and Old Slavonic kalu “ mud ”.‘ 
It may, however, be asked whether the name, 
though not a Munda word, might not be of Dra vidian 
origin. Dr. Abegg has referred to this possibility with- 
out discussing it {loc. cit., p. 57, n. 3). I can find no 

‘ There is in Pali, by the side of the Sanskritic kala " time a non-Aryan 
word for " black ”, viz., kala. Here the cacuminal (1) points to kar- ” black ” 
which (together with kar- and kar-) is common to the Dravida and’ the Munda 
family (Drav. has moreover kar- with alveolar r) and may be also the source of 
Hindi kara ” black ” (by the side of kaUl ” black ” from Sanskrit kala do.), 
But neither this nor Sanskrit kala ** black ” can have a common origin with 
Sanskrit kala ” time ”, because the latter word was originally (in l^gveda, X, 42, 
V. 9 and the older Brahmana literature) used only in the sense of a definite or 
recurrent time (like Vedic rtu) and but later employed in the abstract sense and 
that of the great Destroyer which led to its association with ” black 
There are, moreover, Indo-European etymologies for kala ” time ”, though not 
quite cogent ones (see Z. I. I. 1927, pp. 164 fll., and 1931, pp. 239 fll.). As to 
Sanskrit kali, we do not know its original meaning ; if the latter be indicated by 
nardita, which is another name of the losing die, it could be accounted for as 
Indo-European ; if not, it may or may not owe its origin to SantSlT kali *' black 
spot ; black ; defame ” etc. Santal kal *' time, age ” and " fate, death ”, etc., 
(see Bodding's Dictionary) and also kal " snake ” (c/. Sanskrit kala-stirpa) are 
evidently but loan-words from the Indo-Aryan o^v^ic^ many in 

THr SA>;V<r?IS*4NA MISSION 
INsTlTUiL «.>f CULTURE 
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support for it except in the Telugu which has kaliki 
“ charming, lovely, pretty ” and kalki used in the same 
sense and that of the Avatara. Now, of course, the 
PaurSriic stories tell us of Kalki as a man of in- 
comparable splendour (Bhag.-Pur.), of his beauty and 
virtue praised to his future wife (Kalki-Pur.), etc,, 
but nowhere, so far as I know, is his beauty emphasized 
to such a degree as would justify the assumption that 
he was called after it. But then the Telugu word need 
not always have had the restricted (erotic) fneaning it 
has now. Looking around for its possible connections ‘ 
we find that its original meaning must have been “ shin- 
ing, bright ”, etc. ; and this does accord with a much- 
stressed feature of the Avatara, the dipto btahmariah 
with flashing sword riding, according to some authors, 
even a fire-horse (Abegg, pp. 58 and 64). With regard 
to this, then, though later exaggeration must be 
reckoned with, it seems possible, indeed, that the name 
Kalki comes from some Dravidian language, perhaps the 
one which is still in possession of its close analogue. 

But we are, I believe, not compelled to accept 
this solution. The name may, after all, be an Aryan 
one the original form or meaning of which as not been 
preserved. We need change hut a single letter of 
Kalkin to obtain a surprisingly clear etymology. 
Iconography shows that the principal characteristic of 
the Avat5ra (if not the latter himself) is the white 

* Tam. kala, kali “ to appear kali “ flourishing^, kalur " to shine forth, 
as beauty”; Tam. kalai, kalai, Kan. kale, kale "brightness, splendour, 
beauty”; Kan. kalisu "to appear", kalikc " appearing ”, " to shine, 

glitter ” ; Tel. kaluku " brilliancy " ; Tulu kalakala " brightly ".—For Tam. 
kalai, etc., see below, " Appendix "• , 
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horse ; and a Sanskrit word for “ white ” and “ white 
horse ”, as old at least as the Atharva-Veda (IV, 38, 
6-7) and known to Pacini (V, 3, 110), is karka\ 
Other meanings of the word (“ good, excellent ; beauty ; 
fire etc.) are now found in the kos^as only, but seem 
also to reverberate in the Pauranic accounts speaking 
of the tejas of Kalki (see above) and might even be 
responsible for the association, in Telugu, of Kalki 
with kaliki. For kalkin {i.e., karkin) as the name of a 
man compare as'vin and the Bahuvrihi sfvetHsfvatara. 
Now, as both karka and kalka become kakka in the 
Prakrits, it seems possible that the name Kalkin is a 
wrong Sanskritization (owing to the rareness of karka 
as compared with kalka) of the same name which the 
Jainas have preserved (and misinterpreted) as Kakkl. 
That is to say : the Prakrit name of the Avatara pushed 
at some time into oblivion his Sanskrit name with the 
result of a wrong interpretation and forced etymolog>'. 
This would also account for the vacillation of the name 
between Kalki and Kalkin. For, as is well known, 
in Prakrit the stems in -t as well as those in -in appear 
with the ending I in the nominative of the singular.* 

* Which is, in the most recent comparative dictionary of the Indo-European 
languages (by Alois Walde, 1930), assigned to the root gc/-, qa/~ found in 

words for bright and dark spots, grey and blackish tones of colour " and thus 
connected with kalana, kalnsa, etc. Compare, for the meaning, English hoary 
and Tibetan d-kar-ha " white, grey i.lt strikes one that in Walde’s diction- 
ary karka is the only word with r belonging to a root in and kalka the only 
one with I belonging to root qer- ” in words for colours, especially dark or dirty 
ones". This means that in primitive Indo-Aryan karka and kalka hsxe be- 
come, resp., kalka and karka, which seems rather fantastic and based solely on 
the assumption that karka meant just ** white " and not also " grey ".] 

* I doubt that karkin could have directly become kalkin, though the transi- 
tion of r to / seems natural enough, especi^ly when favoured by some analogy 
as that, e,g., of kiirhara "variegated, spotted" by the side of do. 
Compare also rasya laj^io the explanation of kahfia^a - harm a^a. 
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For those who cannot persuade themselves of this 
way through the Prakrit I have still another, though 
perhaps somewhat bolder hypothesis. It starts from 
the »-stem Kalki. There is no verbal root kalk from 
which kalki could derive (as sftici, rttci, kf§i, etc., from 
sTuc, rue, etc.), nor can it, in the way as kalkin can, 
be derived from a noun. It could thus also not mean 
(or have meant) “ horseman ” or the like, but, if at all 
connected with kalka, only a colour or (and) a horse 
or other animal called after it (cf. karka). I am 
thinking of sfiti “ white ”, sfviti- “ whitish ”, Pr^pi 
“ spotted ”, etc.; of hari “ tawny, fallow ” and “ a 
bay”; of kapi “ brown ” and “ monkey ”; and the like. 
Colours, as is well known, are not sharply distinguished 
in Sanskrit, and horses called white may be dirtyish 
or spotted. I imagine that kalki may have meant 
“ grey ” {cf. above, f. n. on karka) and then also a grey 
or white horse. In Tamil the word* karki, besides 
meaning the Avatara, is also used for “ horse ” gener- 
ally (see Madras Lexicon), which may be a remini- 
scence of its original meaning. For, the Avatara proper 
is undoubtedly the horse and not the man who con- 
quers through it and who in the popular tradition 
of Southern India is altogether missing (or blended 
with the horse in the form of a horse-headed man). 
The white horse was in ancient India a symbol of 
the Sun, and the Sun is Vispu. It was a sacred 
animal also in other countries ; and there is in the 
Awesta of the Persians even a parallel to the Kalki 
AvatSra, viz., Verethragna (=Skt vftraghna) appearing 
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in the form of a white horse (see Abegg, p. 139 and 
before). 

Our inquiry, then, lands in the alternative : either 
both names, Kalki and Kalkin, have emerged through 
the Prakrit from a now lost Sanskrit original Karkin, 
or the incapability of explaining the earlier name Kalki 
(of Aryan or Dravidian origin) has caused the for- 
mation of its etymologically transparent double. 


APPENDIX 

A NOTE ON KALi 

The Tamil Lexicon of the Madras University is hardly right in 
making Sanskrit kala responsible for Tamil kalai and kalai in the 
sense of “brightness”, etc. For, this meaning, while perfectly 
according with the other Dravidian words mentioned in f. n. 1 in 
p. 22, is never found with Skt. kala^ not even in the kos'as. The 
relation of the word to kala^ kali (see f. n. 1 in p. 22) can be under- 
stood by comparing, e.g., kidai with ki4a (lie down), or kavai (busi- 
ness) with kavi (be eagerly intent upon). The Lexicon is wrong 
also, in my opinion, in including Tam. kalai “ learning, erudition ” 
among the derivatives from Skt. kala. For, there is no reason to 
doubt its connection with kal “ to learn ” (cf. kolai from kol^ 
kavalai from kaval^ etc.). From this, however, it does not follow, 
as has been suggested, that Skt. kala has received its meaning 
“ art ” from the Tamil. Neither of the two need be dependent on 
the other. For (as seems to have remained unnoticed until now), 
the second also of the two principal meanings of kala can be con- 
nected with the Indo-European root ( s)qel “ to split ”. The 
primary meaning of the root is found in kala “ small part [of a 
split whole] ”, ‘Migit of the moon ”, etc., for which there are many 
Indo-European correspondences (such as Lith. to split ”, 

Anglo-Saxon scylian “ to separate ”, Serb, pro-kola “ part of a 
split whole ”, etc.) ; and with its secondary meaning, viz., “ skill, 
ingenuity ” (Lex. only) and “ art ”, the word is precisely the same 
as the English word skill the connection of which with our root is 
shown by Old Norse skil “ discernment *'• 

4 



NOTES ON PRAMANASAMUCCAYA 
OF DI^TNSGA' 

By N. Aiyaswami Sastri 

The edition of this work recently brought out by- 
Mr. H. R. Rangaswami Iyengar, M. A. of Mysore, is a 
valuable addition to the Buddhist Nyaya literature 
available at present though it is slightly defective in 
some respects. It is to be mentioned here that it con- 
tains numerous extracts from the author’s own vrtti 
and a tika of Jinendra buddhi, called visfnlUmalavati. 
Since the vrtti is written by the author himself, it is as 
important as the text itself. And it would have en- 
hanced the value of the edition, if the editor had 
included in it the vrtti in full rather than attempting to 
extract from it some passages at random. I take the 
liberty to offer some remarks, without attempting a 
regular review of the edition. 

' Mysore University Publication : DiAnaga’s Pramaijasamu- 
ccaya (Chap. I) with v^ti, |ika and notes, edited and restored 
into Sanskrit by H. R. Rangaswamy Iyengar, M.A., Government 
Oriental Library, Mysore, with a Foreword by Rajatantrapraviiia 
Dr. Sir Brajendranath Seal, Kt, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., Mysore, 1930 . 
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P. 2. There are 2 extracts from the vrtti, one, 
gzhan. gyi. tshad ma, etc., and the other, de. Ita. bu, etc. 
In the original Xylograph, these 2 passages appear in a 
different order, the first coming after the 2nd and the 
latter before the former. (See fol. 13 b. 11. 3-5). It is not 
dear why the editor has changed their order, which is 
he natural one: snrsqsq: | 

I etc. 

In the first extract, gzhan. gyi. etc., bya. bu’i 
11. 1-2) is a mistake for bya. bu’i phyir of the original. 
A full stop must be put after hutdh. The next sentence 
in Sanskrit runs : ! ! Here Mr. 

Iyengar has made a mistake in reading the original, 
which has rag. las. pa, and not rig. etc., as printed in 
the book. So we have to read it in Sanskrit : 

^ I rag. las. pa is nyatta or adhina. Even sup- 

posing that the original has rig. las. pa., I would correct 
it into rag. las. pa. ; because the word ‘ las.’ stands some- 
times for some case endings in the Sanskrit original, 
but ‘ las. pa.’ never. 

I should like to point out that the restorer ought to 
have included here in the book the important beginning 
portion of the vrtti which explains very well the verse 1. 
It would not be without interest to give the passage in 
full in Sanskrit : 

^ “q 

I I’g: i ^clqopi | 
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M i «T3*Wf?qq: 

I 3i^q: I cR^«wf^t i 

^f^«W]OIfEIl?I I cIROlfelcT ?ITpRn 

TOWIcI I 

P. 3. Tika {a). ‘ tha. tshog. go ’ (1. 4) is a mistake 
for ‘ tha. tshig. go.' The word ‘ rab. tu. bkram. pa ’ 
(1. 3) is not translated by Mr. Ayengar. The last 2 
lines of this extract may better be translated thus : 
IRitiJtq (for ^Of 

Ibid. (b). There is again a mistake of ‘ rig. pa ’ 
(1. 3) for ‘ rigs, pa ’ I ‘ rigs. pa’i. sgo. la. sogs. pa. ni. 
tshad. ma. gtan. la.’ bebs. pa’ is rendered as : pqjqsRT^- 
qRIuiPiq^qT: I ‘ gtan. la.’ bebs. pa’ is ‘ nisfcaya ’ see N. B. 
Index (B. B.). I therefore propose to render it as 
?qiq5iil3?i: etc. 

P. 5. Tika (6). In this part of the tikS the restorer 
has translated ‘ gcid. Bid ’ and ‘ maA. po. nid ’ into simply 
eba and ananta. They ought to mean either ekam eva 
and anantam eva or ekatva and an anantatva. Again he 
has left untranslated these words : zhes. ji. Itar rtogs. 
zhe. na i re. zhig. So the passage is to be put thus : 
3m q IWlOlJlqiJrq 31?l4ii|q qi (or qi) | q5«i 

fiq^ I q cnq^qi^ l swioi cq i d , etc. (for am Junoi- 

JNsqqfq qi q qqfe 1 ^ I etc.). Here’ ‘ ma. 

yin. no ’ need not be translated into na bhavati. It 
simply stands for na. 

^ This line is not clear in the xylograph of the Adyar Library. 

’ Cf. Nyayabindupkatippani, p. 2, where similar 3 meanings of 
the word sugata are given together with their similes. • 
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Pp. 6-7. {e). I should prefer to suggest the 

Sanskrit rendering of this para thus : 

(for (for ^ 

^ i ?raT ^ 

(for— ^etlonpqT) ^ 

?q®8ffoi»N [»2§I^] (for ff qqfil) I ara ^ 

d^i54» m ^ swioifto (for swionnit 
qW *I I I gzhan. is anyat not hhinna which is 
represented by ‘ tha. dad. pa ’ I ‘ rtags.’ is linga, hetu 
being represented by ‘rgyu.’ or ‘gtan. tshigs.’ cf. 
N. B. Index (B. B.). ‘ ma. yin.’ as noted above, stands 
for simply na. The words in thick type are left out 
untranslated by the translator. 

Pp. 7-8. T^ka (/). ‘tha. sSad bya ba ma yin pa.’ 
(1. 2) is to be rendered avyapadesfya not anirdesfya 
which is ‘ bstan par bya ma yin.’ cf. Ver. 5 c. Then 
there must be a space between mpudi and svalakqapa. 
‘ de kho na ’am ’ (1. 3) is overlooked by the translator. 
‘ rnam. par. rtog pa dan bcas pa’i yid kyi’ correspond- 
ing to savikaipakatn mano — is to be added after 
mtshan ffid du (1. 4). The original reads rtag go for 
rtag (1. 9) and yid for yin (1. 9). ‘yin ’ is rendered va- 
cana by the translator. But ‘ yid ’ or ‘ yin ’ never means 
vacana. I think that ‘ yid kyis ’ is used in the sense of 
‘ yid. rnam. par s^es pas.’ {manovij^na). The original 
reads ‘ rtag. pa fiid spyi ’ (1. 10). The editor seems to 
have amended the text as ‘ mi rtag. pa,’ etc., which 
amendment is justifiable here. But I like to point out that 
in places -like this the editor ought to have represented 
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the originals as they are and simply suggested suitable 
amendments. The original has after byed. de (1. 11) 
these words : Idan par byed do which are omitted by the 
editor. Again he has translated ‘ kha.dod ’ into 
everywhere in this para. It is always varxM and not 
t%pa which is regularly represented by ‘ gzugs ’. We 
have therefore, to read this section thus : 

70 04-3 

(for 

1 (for ^^qc^T) 1^ qi 

I ?Ici: I «RI (for 

«Rifl) ^ I ^ (for 

(for qo? (for 

rqi fe^m Fqqf^ g r eu f^HWF^^Tfi f^? (for— etc. 

The editor has made much confusion in arranging 
the passages of the vrtti and ttka on the ver. III. The last 
part of the tika (a) on p. 8 is mixed up with the vrtti on 
p. 10 which is again interrupted by some other passages 
of the tika and continued on pp 11-12. Thus ‘ Kha dog 
la sogs pa ’ etc. found on p. 10, vrtti (1. 4) is to be read 
along with the tika (a) on p. 8 and its corresponding 
Sanskrit found on p. 10 is to be placed on p. 9 before 
the tika (6). 

P. 8. Tika (a). Read s'es pa for s'es (1. 3 bis) and gyis 
for gyi (1. 2, p. 9). The passage cannot be put into 
Sanskrit satisfactorily as it stands detached from the 
context. But the rendering of the passage by the 
translator is a sheer misunderstanding. There is no 
word in Tib. for tad. of the first sentence . . . yad 
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visfe^dr^j^nam tad . . . l tshad. ma dan ’ bras bu Itar 
is rendered by him as pratnapaphalayoh ! Again he does 
not pay attention to these words : sfiar, gaft, phyir and 
zhes pao. (p. 9. 11. 3-4) Therefore the passage may read 
thus : 

(for— ^»[fecl] (for ZR[) 

^ OTOI (for ^icJWoi ^ i qgftj HRqsqfq- 

^ 5n^ JWUn^cT (for-gqt:) 

%l, (for fR Ilcqf5lfRsqTqRl»lq (for 

1 'ijnz^cl^q # (for *I^cI- 

q^oi q3rfilSR*l) I (for— 3Rf^i) gq: etc. 

P. 10. Vrtti. As said above, the vrtti is mixed 
together with some portion of the tika and the remaining 
portion of the vrtti with its Sanskrit rendering is to 
be found on p. 11, 1. 3 from the bottom and onwards. 
According to the original (fol. 14a, 11. 4-7) the following 
orrections are to be made : Omit ‘ ni ’ (1. 1), and read ’ di 
for ’an (1. 2) ; zhig. yin zhe, na for zhe. ce. na (1. 3) ; sogs. 
su. sbyor. for sogs. bsres ; and rgyal ba for ’gal. ba. 
Omit don (p. 11, 1. 3 from the bottom) and read rjod 
for brjod ; dan for dag (1. 2) ; la. ci for pa. rigs, kyi 
(1. 1) ; sgo nas for sgra nas (11. 3-4, p. 12) ; mchod. 
pa. zhes. bya ba for ’tshad par. byed. par (1. 3) ; ra for 
rva (1. 5) ; pa for bas (1. 6) ; ba’i sgra yin for ba’i yon 
(1. 7) ; s^ih for s'es (1. 9) and do for de. Omit par (1. 6) 
and du (1. 9). 

’ I have taken the word gad in these 2 places in the sense 
of gad yad. . 
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After making these corrections we should read this 
part of the vitti thus : 

I i ^ (for 

^ I 5IW snsqif^spiT i 

(for ^wf^|^s«l) 3^ (for ^ \ 

(omit mn) I goi51^— 3^13 gi ^ I 
feqqi ^ (for qT=q^) ^ I ^ 

I 3i5(^r^: I (for ai5R|R?H- 

^ g 51^ ^5181355 

^ IIWF& I 

It is to be mentioned here that there is nothing in 
Tib. corresponding to which is seen at 

the beginning of this para. 

Ibid. tika. gal. te s^es. pa, etc. has no page reference ; 
and it is not possible to find out in the xylograph the 
passage as printed in the book. 

P. 11. Tiha, {a). The original reads pa la for pa’i 
(1. 2) and adds after zhes. pa (1. 3) the following words 
omitted by the editor : grafts, daft, mtshan. fiid. las. 
tshad. ma. rnams. ’di. tsam. fiid. du. yofts. su. gcod. pa. 
ni. thug pa. yin. la I de. med. par. thal. lo. zhes. pa’i. 
don. no II 

= sifliqHi fiRwira?nn w<iil 

rRjnqqnn i 

This sentence is to be rftad after giqqiFq wqn i fe fe I 
(To be continued) 
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FOREWORD 


The accompanying edition of the commentary on the 
Rgveda by Midhava is based on a single manuscript 
of the work deposited in the Adyar Library. It bears 
the shelf No. XIX. L. 52 in the Library and is entered 
under the Title “ Rgvedasuktanirukta ” in the catalogue 
of the Library Vol. I, p. i (Supplementary List), pub- 
lished by me in 1926. The manuscript contains the 
commentary for the first asteka of the Rgveda : 

The author of the commentary is MSdhava, as is 
found from the stanza which he adds at the end of the 
fifth adhyaya. The stanza is : 

ity adhyayo vyakrto das^atayyah 
s^akya soma pancamo madhavena. 

From the stanza which he adds at the end of the second 
adhyaya, it is found that his village was gomat. The 
stanza is : 

ity adhyayam dasratayya dvitiyam 
grame jato gomati vyacakara. 

No further information is available about the author, 
From various statements in the work, it is found 
that he has written a large number of anukramanis. He 
mentions in the body of the commentary six anukra- 
mariTs, namely, svara, chandas, nipata, vibhaktij samaya 
and itihSsa. There are two manuscripts of an anukra- 
marii in the collection of the Palace of His Highness the 
Maharaja af Travancore, which is entered as Nos. 1 
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and 2 in the “ Revised Catalogue of the Palace 
Granthapura (Library) Trivandrum ” prepared by 
Pandit K. Sambasiva Sastri in 1929. I have been able 
to get a transcript of the work and it is deposited in the 
Adyar Library with the shelf No. XXXIX. I. 18. It 
has also been printed by me as Appendix No. IV 
(pp. cv ff.) in the Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
No. 2, which is the ^gvedanukramapl of Madhava- 
bhatta (different from the present Msdhava). I went 
to Trivandrum myself to examine the manuscript. The 
manuscript which is entered as No. 2, is only a copy 
of the manuscript No. 1, and is incomplete ; while the 
manuscript No. 1 is complete for the akhyata and the 
nama anukramanis, the manuscript No. 2 stops in the 
middle of the Namanuk];amanl. In the introductory 
portion to these anukramapis, the author says that he 
is writing twelve anukramanis and they are likhySta, 
nama, nipata, gudharthapada, vibhakti, svara, samaya, 
rsi, chandas, devata, itihSsa and mantrartha. They 
are mentioned in the printed portion of the work on 
pp. cviii to cx. in the Madras University Sanskrit 
Series, No. 2. App. IV. 

T)evaraja in his Nighantubhasya mentions some 
anukramapls written by Midhava son of Venkatarya. 
Madhava son of VeAkatSrya has written a commentary 
on the IRgveda, of which manuscripts are available. In 
each of the 64 adh}^yas of the !^gveda, before beginning 
the commentary, Madhava son of VeftkatSrya adds a 
few stanzas in which he explains some points connected 
with vedic interpretation. I have collected all these 
stanzas and I have published them as No. 2 in the 
Madras University Sanskrit Series. DevarSja quotes 



some passages from the anukramagl of Madhava. But 
none of these anukrama^il passages are traceable to the 
stanzas added by Msdhava son of VenkaSrya to his 
commentary on the various chapters of the ^gveda nor 
to any other known work of his, though some passages 
from the commentary of the ^Igveda attributed by 
DevarSja to Madhava are traceable to his commentary 
on the l^veda. But many of the anukramani passages 
are found in the anukramanls printed by me as Appen- 
dix No. IV in the Madras University Sanskrit Series 
No. 2. From this I concluded that these latter anukra- 
manis are also by a Madhava. Some passages quoted 
by DevarSja from the ?gveda commentary of Madhava 
are traceable to the commentary of Madhava which is 
now being published. From the similarity of the 
names of the anukramaiils attributed by Devaraja to 
MSdhava and the anukramanls known to have been 
written by the author of the commentary now being 
published and on the basis of his own statements, 1 
conclude that the anukramanls which I published on 
the basis of the Trivandrum manuscripts are also by 
MSdhava and that the Madhava who wrote those 
anukramanls is identical with the author of the com- 
mentary now being published. In the anukramani 
discovered from Trivandrum, it is said that the twelfth 
anukramani written by him is in the form of a com- 
mentary on the Ijlgveda; in the opening passages 
of the commentary now being published, it is called the 
twelfth anukramani; there is also mention in these 
introductory passages of some other anukramanls. 
But the passages are very corrupt and it is not 
possible to reconstruct them. The names of the 
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anukramaials in the intelligible portion of^ these 
passages agree with the anukramapis mentioned by 
the author in the body of the commentary now being 
published and also with the anukrama^ls mentioned 
in the anukramanis collected from the Trivandrum 
manuscripts (also with the anukramanis mentioned 
and quoted by DevaiS^ja). 

Madhava who is the author of the commentary 
now being published is quite different from Madhava 
son of Vehkatarya who has written another commentary 
called the Rgarthadipika. In order to show that the 
two Madhavas are different, I am giving the commen- 
tary of Madhava son of Vehkatarya along with the 
commentary by Madhava which is based on the Adyar 
Library manuscript. 

I am printing the commentary exactly as it is 
found in the manuscript. In the foot notes I have 
tried to give as far as possible the correct reading that 
should be accepted. Except in the matter of giving 
some references and in sometimes dividing words and 
introducing punctuation marks, I have given the com- 
mentary as I found it in the manuscript. I hav^ also 
drawn attention to places where the letters are damaged 
by insects ; in such cases sometimes 1 have printed 
the letter and given a foot note to say that in the 
manuscript the letter is missing, being worm-eaten. 

The manuscript is very old and in a very decayed 
condition. Some leaves are broken. All the leaves 
are full of holes made by insects and a large number 
of letters are missing in this way. The writing is good 
and legible. But the scribe has made many mistakes. 
There is frequent confusion between ha, and bha, 



between ka and ta and between ya and dha. There 
are some long omissions also. 

I have not been able to find out when the 
manuscript was acquired by the Adyar Library and 
from which District it was collected. It is not noticed 
in the catalogue of the Library published by its former 
Director, Dr. F. O. Schrader in 1911. Another former 
Director of the Library, the late A. Mahadeva Sastri, 
had prepared a catalogue and some portion of this 
catalogue was printed when he was Director. It is not 
noticed even there. But in a supplementary list which 
is added to this catalogue (published by me in 1926) 
this work is entered. This supplementary list too 
was prepared by A. Mahadeva Sastri. I find that 
it was acquired only after the catalogue was prepared. 

This is a palm leaf manuscript, written in Grantha 
script. The manuscript is not dated and the name 
of the scribe too is not mentioned in it. There are 86 
leaves ; the leaves are 21 H in* long and 1^4 in. wide, 
with a margin of ^ in. on either end and with very 
narrow margins on the top and on the bottom. There 
are on an average 10 lines per page and 2 granthas in 
each line. The extent of the wotk for the first astaka 
comes to about 3500 granthas. 

The commentary of MSdhava son of Veftkatarya, 
which is added in smaller types after the commentary 
of MSdhava, has been printed here for the sake of 
comparison. For the few suktas in the beginning I 
have to reproduce the commentary from the Trivand- 
rum Sanskrit Series, No. XCVI ; but I have introduced 
many changes in reading by way of correction and 
improvement. The manuscripts in the Adyar Library 
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for the commentary of Midhava son of Veftkatarya 
begin with the 3rd stanza in the 10th sukta and from 
this portion, I have based this publication on the Adyar 
Library manuscripts. 

I have already published some information on this 
commentary of MSdhava in an article in Vol. V of the 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, pp. 316 ff. The 
readers are requested to look into that article and also 
to the Anukramanls published as Appendix IV in the 
Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 2. When the 
commentary is completely published, I will discuss the 
problem further in a detailed Introduction. 

The commentary now being published is a running 
paraphrase of the stanzas of the ^Igveda with some 
occasional notes. But many of the points raised by 
the commentator are very interesting. I cannot discuss 
them at this stage before the entire commentary so 
far available has been published. The Title of the 
commentary, ^igveda-sukta-nirukta, must have been 
given in the Adyar Library catalogue by those who 
are responsible for having prepared the catalogue on 
the basis of the term “nirukta” occurring in the 
stanzas at the end of some of the adhylyas ; the work 
is not called as such in the manuscript itself. 

Until some more manuscripts of the work become 
available, it is not possible to give a good edition of 
the work. Meanwhile it is hoped that this publication 
will be useful to those who are engaged in research in 
the field of vedic interprepation in ancient India. 

Adyar Library C. KUNHAN RAJA 

17th November 1936 
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’’sit qi^PT ?JR>?pT 

m\ TT^ tq . . . 

^5n%IRRTf^" ?W«IT ^m\ ^51 ® I 

' These head lines are not in the Ms. They were added by me. 

’ This is how the Ms. begins. 

’ It is necessary to omit for metre, cf. App. IV. sec. ii, L. 1, 
p. cx, Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 2, Pt. 1. 

‘ Omit the visarga. 

‘ The commentary on the mantras is the 12th anukramaiji, cf. 
App. IV. sec. i, L. 123, p. cx, Madras University Sanskrit Series 
No. 2, Pt. 1. 

* Read q^: \ 

’ After space for over one letter is worm-eaten. The second 
half of 5? is clear. Perhaps to read I 

” For metre, it must read ^RRlf^ ?l*WT omitting one 
Still the meaning is not clear. 

' After space for about 4 syllables is worm-eaten. An 
anusvgra at the end is clear. It must be the anusvara in the pratika 
Then the commentary SlflpflsS 3lft begins. For the 
12 anukramaqis of the author cf. App. IV, sec. 1, LL. 75 ff., pp. cviii 
ff'i Madras University Sattskrit Series No. 2, Pt. I. 
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[31. ? 

3f^l»ft^ Sift 2if^ ^ 2?T% I aifiroif wswmiit 
3m ^ ^lis (ft. v9. ^») I mm 

I rlRTS^ftplft fft ^ I 3^ 

3nf2Rfft*il ?r ft 3?Riftf i i ft 

3^^^ I w ¥ RTftR’i .i ^ Rir^rfqoimft^ i ^ 

I RSH’i 1 ^RL^^rft i 

ftsm ^ (^- ^ °- 0 

fft 1 iftR ^RR»C 1 I ^fnRlftft- 

51^’ ^raPR, II 

aiftift^ I 

3IW3fR?H 1 

5iRq??WFiii?i ?R^qp4ifg ^Rcii; ii 
qRiq^iqftf ft ^Tf ftJT ft«ift I 
qr^s^qifts |qR?i5gf5«I q^lcj: II 

' Read q ^ qql^. 

’ Not traced. 

’ After ft space for 4 or 5 syllables gone. The 8fr mark of the 
final syllable is clear. The syllable may be qr. Perhaps to read 
g«igiftfei: I am? aJljiTW I 
' Read 
‘ ReadfRlR. 

* Read^tqwni. 

' Read WIRWft^ftil. 
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gq^ ^qigsfR ^ i 

^ Ipto^ #: II 

5Rf^: I 3t1i I gd ^cigg^i|?ri 
fP4H ?% ?% ^qRT qSR f TcIK ^Jli WiftqHT 

3[ifi3*Pi II (0 

^f^: I H ^ ^ ^ II 

3#: I 31^4: | a^T- 

f5i«r I ?r II 

31%: I 3r%: 5[5f5R%%: f^eisq^sfRi^sa ?iqcit: i ^ 

^T%51^ II (^) 

I 3W' II 

3lfiRT I 31%5n I ?%: 5^: I 

5(%^ m ^gn ^ iqi ^ ipH i ^ i q5i?i 

I 1 ^ I 4t?q?*T%9n%% II 

3?ftRT I 3ifiHT ?g^ q5R qsn^ratfe m ^ n^qq! 
TOi !ri«it%5i4?i ^5cg?qHrF?i i q5i:?n5?q«4ql 

II (\) 


‘ Read ^ for 





4 [3T. ^ 31. \ 

3 # A srtgt I ?T * ** r^ II 


31^ J?»3L 1 31^ 4 *!? 3q^>l I 3t««|^S^qjg5^"sW 
^ . . . ^ q?: (^. slT. t R. ». '^y I ^^ 
f^:* \ ^ ^ ^3* 

I 9*11 qT^?455*IFr I" 

Iw I 3Rft^ q5fl^^fT^5^n 



sqrwTt® II 


3 l}| q q?>I I fqc^T^HI?^: ITq?!: qft- 

qqfil qitq <qil<’>^^qrorqq l H ':p ^ II (8) 

if^: I ^ ^fki *t«i^ II 

* After and before space for one letter is worm-eaten. 

The letter is «5r. The entire passage to read— I 3|>3^ct 
^ ?R|: I The statement occurs in S' B 1. 2. 4. 5 and in 

many other places. 

® Read qf^^. 

* Perhaps to read only I 

' Read ff tt^ 

" Read gqftg | 

^ The reference to the Vajasaneya is not clear. The stanza 
does not occur there. 

** After ^3?Ior, space for about 6 letters left blank and 21^ I 
begins. The leaf is in tact. 

® The Ms. Reading is very corrupt and the passage is not 
intelligible. The Brahmana passage is not traced. 
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1] 

q^* qis^oT: I 553: q;^: 1 w^: 1 

^«jq^s5q^ s# q1^ qw^ciqqqiqf I fM ^qrqsftq ^^ 
sftq^ I «iq* ?iqoftq ^ 



I qilpqqif: ^irqqiqfeqi^ra^qoTt ^ g^- 

II {^) 

^ 2 K I 11 

q^ I I %qTq ffq qi^: 

(R 'A. ^ ^ q^RTsnq 1 ^fqqkqjqf 1 ^ q^ 

qif^q^ I qr^* I ^5 qq^ftqq; I qi 3^q^ qq; q^ q^r 
qq SRT q? qqi^ M ^fisnqqqjq, l q|q q^q^qqllfq;"® I 
3pq^ fq I q%^?q qi qs^sfqRq?^^" ffir ii 

' Read adllifqT. 

* Read^RPwf. 

’ Read 

* After ^5J?f and before ?ft, space for 2 letters worm-eaten. The 
second can be made out as qf. The first looks like 91. 

‘ Read qwiq.. 

'’ Read qq: 

' Read 

" Folio Iff ends here. 

* This word is not intelligible. 

'“ Read qftq: | 

" Perhaps to read 
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^ m. ?i5qR^; 1 cqiNi: I 3i»Tf3 ^ II (\) 

^ ^ f^l T^ I # ^ ^ II 

3q an^T^: I ^ ft^IT 

I ^4orT I I «ft: ^ ^- 

JTf^l^r . . . s[^* I 2TSI 3f^: t 5^3 I JTfltssi 

f1i|: I »R<I: 3q5?5®T*n* ^ || 

3^1 r^ I «iq 

^ II (vs) 

^ | vii; ^ H^iy piTt' 5|in^ I ^'m ^ II 

I sf^snoit f^“ I ^fh, ^^5 1 
jWRfR I I siFi^ f| 

jrE®5ftf^ I ^ I ^ ^ ^ II 

' The pratika is not taken separately. 

* Read instead of 

’ To read sft: tiffen ft Sl^ I After ^S|I%, the next 

letter is Jf. Then ft is clear. The next 3 letters are very much 
injured. The vowel mark in the 2 ft letters are decipherable. 9 
can just be made out. The reading is only a guess. 

* Read *r53W. 

‘ Read I Pratika not taken separately. 

* Read ftsiftg. 


' Read 3rfMft«ER I I 

" ftft: not intelligible ; read 
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I qfHT iTtqtot 

^ 3n5^ ^rfJpainiqg^: n (<j) 

5t: M I ii 


I to I to® 

3?n«i JTsr^Ttopi^* I %^- 

Wi.\ 1 «ispiw I attotoi^ I 


?T I « r^Ji^Rwf q«n f^Rii g^TR ^ qjr^d ^ i 
II (^) 


^ ^ ^ I qrf^ |4\ ^ II 

I ^T3^: I 211^ ^TJI^ toP^® I ^- 

to a^f^T at^T: I J25 ^ 

IT^rto II 

* Read qrf^ I 
’ Read m ftcIF. 

" Read qTsra^Pran I cf. S'. B. V ■>^. ^ ». 

' Read instead of I 

•’ Nirukta 3, 21. ^ ^ I added here to mark the end of the 
Sukta. 

^ Perhaps to read Pwr**i I ,q^(d8W*lf^: ^*RI; I cf. 

Nirukta 10, 1. The second sentence is not in it. 

' ReadW. 
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[ar. ar. ^ 

i sn^i^WL i ai«i ^Tii»n m:- 

?T^ei?n: I ^*RTqT^ ^ q^qunM^rwiw- 

1 5nn Jg3 ^ ^ f HU I 

I 

ciFi ^^3:««?gK»i: ii 

f^^ ^ffrm«i ^23 fHffl? =^ || 

^ II (0 

^ 3ifen^: I fcP^ 3jffi?{: II 

I ^ g^^m^SFJTIT^f^T: 51#: I *?§a STfl^H- 
I I c5Tm§^ | 5r<» ^ 

srro: I *T5T I snoit f| jNn" 

MFT <#51^1 I 5r^^T?: I 5Rf^: I 

^n^j'iPi: I g^w>n i ^t wiffii’ 

5fT«I^ ^fSfirRT II 

m I ^ f^T sif^ 51#: 5g^ 5^5imsft5?i^H: 1 
II (^) 

' Read 3|^, 

* Read or better 
^ Read |HT. 

* Read wIdKs 

‘ Reading uncertain. 

* Read 

^ Between ^ and 5F, space for 2 syllables worm-eaten. 
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JT. H] 

^ 51^' I i) 

I ^ 5R siisa?ft I igf^Rk^ I 

^ ^ I (5R. «V9. <:) 

ff^ I ^T I sftoi^ I 2n^; 

(^. ^va) I 3[Tg^ :? . . . Jifcft* 3^ I 

^ «?T5»i, II 

^ ci^ I ^iqt 5i^i 3^*iwi 

g!3?Rftr^4 ?iJr 

II (\) 

^ fn ^ I F# mmh fk II 

I Wl: ^T: I ^n=E 0 a 1 

^^: ift«m^* I f#® ^T mf^V. II 


kk ^m: g^ii B??mER e^t'Tm^cm i 

m ^n*pp% ^ li (s) 

' Read ^ifT. 

* The letter is partly worm-eaten. In the Ms. it is and 

not %. Read | 

■' Between 3 mid 2 syllables broken off. Read 3^^ 

* Folio 16 ends here. 

■ Read $(^111^; | 

“ Read !(f^. 

' Read Sif W3i%. 

2 
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fn# 1 m ^ ii 


^ I I ^ ^ 

snfiHT I sfw^ I ^nfWTcR. i 

SR^f^* I sR5^f% II 

^T^if^: I ^qt f4 ^«i ^41^ §?!R^qR sn^q: I i 

f^qgqiH's^fiqtiq qirsFftqq^?^! I 

gcF^qqftfH cRinfRqii^m i 
q =^TifJi5n?qTci ?i5r qm*i II 
sRqiqfiifeqiqW q«n q«iifi «q?qq: i 
^gcq^qsi^ ?!^qT5iifq ii 

^ 11 W 

^ 1 5% i ?*n fgm 5^^ I 

‘ Read 

* The letter % is worm-eaten ; yet can be deciphered. Read. i|?W: 

* The end of the leaf is broken for nearly 2 inches ; this affects 
all the lines in this folio. In this line It is the last letter available. 
It must be part of qt. About 7 or 8 syllables must be missing. 
Perhaps to read ^*nq[.5n#l I 8T( ^qq . I 

* The text is corrupt. It is not clear of what is the name. 

The Ms. has only 

^ , not intelligible. 

“ Not traceable to the Nirukta. Read 13l88i. 



ITWSPg!IT 
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n. V 

^ I §5^ I 3qFnl9rwif i i 

^ tecT: I 

(5R.^. t :^o. ^.) 

f% I *T§ I f?siT f5*W9^ ^ I Rrt ^ I 

I f^WWpiRl ^ R3*l^eRra* I ^ 

«T . . . . «rf5r‘ ii 

I ^^igqirpsga ^flsiiJifsi 

^fmn W II (^) 

^ ^ ^ I M' piif II 

Rl^’ I 3lf^ ^ Rl^:* I | 

I^^P2TOI«lk I ^ I ^ 

‘ Read qprii|5?*» | 

’ Read dsi^jni I 

* About 8 syllables missing between l^s^ and as the 
end of the leaf is broken. 

‘ Read *|?n^ | 

* Read 

3 syllables worm'eaten between i? and «ir j perhaps to read 

I ^<71^ I Even the syllable ^ is not quite decipherable. Then 
the leaf is broken for about 4 syllables. In this and the succeeding 
lines, the part broken is less than in the previous two lines by space 
for 2 syllables. The reference may be to his ??Jpn^*pft I 

is what begins in the new line. Even the pratlka must 
he in the previous line. 

* Read l|^: | Perhaps to read I cf. Nirukta 10, 21. 



12 [3T. 3T. ^ 

I ^ I ^ ..... . I «IST 


TO^n^i^R’l 1 f^* iriNt ^ I ^n«Rn® 

iftMf ii 

Pi5i 1 ftra g««R5 ^ f|fe^ §Hi^*i I 

^ I % fii5riq^i^i5n¥qf 

% q;i?q| SigaiH^ II (vs) 

^ %T5|^«ni?ni^l§rI^PT I 5f;J II 

^ I I I i 

^3^ I ^ I ^ I 

IF^WRTT^* I 31^ 

' After •! about six syllables missing as the leaf is broken. 

. Read instead of I 

* Read felRT 
’ Read f^. 

‘ Read ^ 3^^ ?I. 

* Read ?rw?cjr. 

® Six syllables missing between % and l?|^ as the leaf is 
broken. Perhaps to read ^5a?gsi\ I 
' Read qrsfft^. 

“ Read 

® Read Jmilil. 

m ?%: qqwra is R. V, VII. 60. 30. What preceds this 
is unintelligible. . 



q. ^ g. R] 13 

qr ^ . . •RqfNjqi^ si \\ 

5|R»q I ?lr^ ^I2Roft qaPrai^ ?l5q?q 

?jTgi^^ m li (</) 

ftll#*n SPIRIT I ^ sqq^q li 

qr** I qjf^ i i 

aistnqRqqjiJRt* i 3 ^^ 1 

IRTT^r® ^qif: (q?. vs. ^o. \) 

ifq I 31 ? 11 

qj^ q: I ftiiq^q¥qw?j?^i5jql: m|*ik^q!- 

3i?qi^ qfi^iqwiq^qiq^ st is ’i 11 (^) 


' Between If and ST, six syllables are missing as the leaf is 
broken. After <11, the mark in the next syllable is seen. In the 
next line, after ST a syllable is worm-eaten. It can be made out as 
^T. The entire passage after is unintelligible. 

* Read ^ in both places. 

' Read ei5 t s»aH*ft I 

* Perhaps to read 8ltRRl?q*iSSlS.. 

* Read SWlft. 

* After ^IfS, about six syllables missing as the leaf is broken. 
Perhaps to read gg SSri: « 31TO ^*=31 1 There is added here 
qqfqq to mark the end of the sukta. 



14 [«r. 8r. \ 

3?f^g! 5^?n5ft 3»Wt 1 5 ^ li 


3!Rn^ H 35R?5lf^fi^‘ . . ^ 

grBlf^r ^ I 

^Tf|“ (m. %. ^ R. 0 I 

3ip^ ^rsq^: (^. ir. ^ ^. 0 I 


^ ^tmA* swf 5IRT . . ^ 

s?n^ ?IRTSf^ ^ rnf^ 

3ff^^ 5ira«ir^Tft ^T 

snn:* I 



^ ^JT JTSS^ ^Tiqfrl^* (5R. ^ o. 5^) | 

ff^ I m I 3Tf^ «r5^^: I 3j§j qi 

1 5^?noft 1 5«R«Rft I 

' After f5|^ one syllable is worm-eaten. The next may be 
either Wf or ?I. 

’ Read ^TqsiRnf^. 

.* 5rc3JT*i not intelligible. Must be something about SSH. 

* After gn?a^, about six syllables missing as the leaf is broken. 
Folio 3a ends here. In the first line of the next page, after >11^ 
one syllable is worm-eaten. 

‘ After about six syllables missing as the leaf is broken. 

The entire passage is unintelligible. See Nirukta 12. 1 also. 

* Read 

^ The letter 5^ is worm-eaten. Can just be made out. 
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I 


<^- U) I 

m (^. <i. <rv9. ^) I 

\ \ o. \\\. «) I 


3Rr %ft?n?5R, i p: qdt* i 

T? ^ *5?n'T^»^ I 5^ sr^if^ 

^ I 3nf^^* f| 1 I 

II 


xBn<i^Ri 3Tq?iPi?jf5iJKii5ra;n- 

Ms*. ^ ;gc[^ ^qcll ^ I 

3tto I «?3mTJTW sil>it'irj?\ 

^CTrPl. I I I ^ ^floi: 4<ll»y^U| 

i m qtqf^; ^Jiqi?nn 

f[N^^ ^o!?T 1^ I ^ g ii (\) 

aiN^ ^ Ww f^l ^3 Ml II 

' After about six syllables missing as the leaf is broken. 

is how the next line begins. 

’ Read fij fq MM T. 

’ The passage is not clear. 

‘ Readg^mf^. 

' After <R, about six syllables are missing as the leaf is broken. 

Read TOiRcfaft (qf q, 1, \.) ^ q. 

* Read 
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[«l. ^3T. ^ 

swn I !m 5 i^t f^«n i 

fHT* m (^. %. ^ \o. \^) I 

ff^ I 3^ I ^ I ^ I ^ I 

m I 2pra II 

3Tto 3^?TflT I ?lc!T^ I fsaJl- 

gq|3 qRi ^WT *RqR?TqT f^qi qiw ffepnn f^orift i i 

II (H) 

^ pr ;ml?^ itK^: i ii 

^ I wi ^ I I 

g^n: srratqr i i^-qfi^siqT^*' i foi^ 5if|4fi^ i 
m sTRra 1 II 

m gqiqiq: i g’SRcqwwHi: i ^m^v 

i ??fqFT jf^?iiTif^??Tqm: i ^qi; 

fe5|5if|q: I 3nn^ ^ II {X) 

* Read 4§W»i), 

’ After about six syllables missing as the leaf is broken. 

* Read 1^. 

‘ After about six syllables missing as the leaf is broken. 

Even ^ is not quite clear. The latter part must be 

* After and before f^i insert I 

* Read ql^l^l^ I In % only the vowel part remains. The 

consonantal part is worm-eaten. . 
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Jl. g: S] 


Fs^Wltl I I ^ ...... 1 

^ I q ^ ?T t^rer ?iqeq|^ 

JT^i^T: (51. ar. ^ ^. ». I 3i«nq? ^ 

^snsTWif^TM * 1 m 

sp? . . I 505^1^” *1^ I 

f?5T^ f%5RT^ ;nf^«R5^® I f^: I ^JTT^ f| S[^ 

^ I ^ I 1 icif \ 

3ri^f5R®55«tf5l: I ^ffn «T . . ^ II 


pSfimfl I |5^ri=5g 55ROTI gtlT ^ 

I ^ ^i: II («) 

^ ^ f^^i: |?n4?i5 1 m ii 

* Read 5*“^ instead of ?3[^, 

’ After alxjiit six syllables missing as the leaf is broken. 

* Read trq 

‘ Read ?n^ #. 

■' After *nf^??l about six syllables missing as the leaf is broken. 
“ Read 

^ After a syllable is worm-eaten. The mark for in the 
syllable is in tact. 

" Read dl*%dlf^. 

* Read iIHTl^»wi|. 

‘“ After *l5r about six syllables missing as the leaf is broken. 
Folio 26 ends here. 

*' After a letter is worm-eaten. Perhaps the scribe 

himself has scratched the letter and begun fif. Read 5HI 


1 
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[3T. 31. \ 

F5T I ^ ^ f^: I 

I ^m: %: li 

1 qiqon J|f^ ^ 

^cIT 5ffq ?^qTfbT II (<\) 

^ ’^tfi #n3 I ^ #R gsrt: ii 

f?? I I 2R^* 

I 

rjpr# I ?R. %. </. n II 

ffcT I ^ f^: I # =5R: I ^- 

I 

1 ^[11=33 cSRJUoi: ?^ifbi »Tfl?i?nq^fn»gqjl 
ann?? #^s?Rww5i ii (^) 

3jW?PiW)#ft%'^3n»hii^p^ ^:fW[ii 

* After q, the leaf is worm-eaten. After space for 3 syllables, 
q is clear ; then one letter and half of the next (perhaps 3 or *l) are 
worm-eaten. Here the line ends. The first letter in the next line 
too is mostly worm-eaten. Then 3<T follows. 

* In the q part is in tact. The cq part is worm-eaten and 
only a portion is decipherable. It is only a conjecture. Read 

’ Read 

* Perhaps to read I It is not quite, intelligible. 
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fl. ?. X] 


^ I I ^;r#rT ^ i . . . 

«TP:" I ^ ^fFT^ I II* 


I 3TftciRt ifTirs^a 3 : 1^31 

3?Pi II (n9) 

1 ^f«n5lRqi^R^ciR: f^qi: gcWiq^ 

^ cidfci I ^5T ntsifftsi m: II (<:) 

M' |5ti^' fli: I ¥^' #?: 11 

I 3^f%sr:* I ?ff^WiW^: I mj ^ 

I l^qr: I I^^TT . . -^^ 

^S} ^K1 ®nqi^ qi qq^ I 3I|^ p: | 

'iRead aJlqW; The syllable qr is worm-eaten 

’ Nirukta 12-40. 

’ Read qg^rRI; The syllables qg worm-eaten. 

* The commentary on 1.3. 8. is missing. Both 8 and 9 begin 
in the same way, f^^4Tq: 

" Communtary for stanza 8 is missing in the Ms. 

' Before ftl was written, something else had been written ; 
perhaps q ; and it is corrected into fl(, 

' Read qqf^ I Between q and ^ something is worm-eaten. 

* The passage is not intelligible from qqq? to 3^Rr. 

' Between qr and the syllable f is written and a dot is put 
above, to show^that it is to be deleted. 





20 [81. ar. \ 

I ^ I ^ I 

II 

^ra: I f^P^i ejq^rn: sR*# 

II (^) 

WT g: I 5 ? 4| II 

qr^^T I Tif^qn i qf^^ f| qr f^sqi’i' i 

qrwiftq^* qi^ i lq i m\«( q^Oq^ 

^qqiq^® f^iq^ qqf^ I qrtM^jfM (1^. u. 

\ ^) qi^: I q? q| f^qi . . g:* qjqqs^T #i q|q 

5iqwpq^ I q? qff^^ qqrlf^ qWqf^ ii 

qiqqii q: i 5itqfi?5q5qi^ «^5q9^^i5iq?ft m q^g qiiqqql qi 
qfiqi qwM II (?<>) 

pri5 ^ I ^ II 

' Read 8 «9jfS?I. 

>» 

^ The word is not intelligible. 

^ Read ^TPsq^T. 

* Aften the syllables written and dots put above to 
show that they are to be deleted and follows. ^5IR(t not 
intelligible. Perhaps ^gfel, 

‘ Read ^3gR|8|. 

‘ Read ; the syllable ^ is worm-eaten ; §: is also partly 

damaged, but can be deciphered. 

’ Perhaps to Read siRPJf^ft. 



in*wfaT 
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?. 8] 


I %Rft g»Rft5TT STFRft I 

qf «n^ 11 


I ^i^nqi Jifiqqsrg^Rion gq#rt m 

(H) 

qf: I I q^: I qprqf^ q^ 

qr I fqif^ =q qq^fii ii" 

q^t m: I q?^ ?R?q?ft qsqq?«THT qfiqqf^ wqi qqH&i 
q qiqff^ qqqfq II (^H) 


iptfqq I ^qfg II 


‘ Read 

’Cf Ninikta 11-27. 

’ After with which the commentary on this stanza 

ends, there is a small circle, a q and another small circle and a 
long horizontfd line. 









I I ^ 3 ^ I 

I 3RJ5^ I I 3^ ^«T I 95- 

«nft^ m. I ^ I 

»Tt 5T ^ 1% (^. »^. V9) 1 

I ^ ?T 1 ci ii 

I 9^'71'm ^florf ^cii( r^on«T ^ ?!fqT 

1^ ^?miqTms?^Ji il (0 

^ 3: lift #wt: ftw i nt^ 11 

^ I 5ftf5i I H5 ^ I 

I jrq^5R9f^:’ c[to 1 jt^ qq” 

«iqf^ I wJRcR^a^® II 

' Read f?gn I 

* Read I 

’ Perhaps to read 9^1^ Ri. The passage from g is not 
quite intelligible. 

* Read 

“ IT in liqnit worm-eaten ; only a portion visible. 

* Folio 3a ends here. 

' Read qfq: 

” The 3?r mark in qi and q worm-eaten. 

’ First written cqfq and corrected into HFq. 

'® Read qq: 



>Tnira^?IT 
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fl. «] 


?t: I ^ ^qra: Pr^ i aw 

qdej: I ^ I *?g[fi5r an®r: spwgpi 

q^li^ II (H) 


5q^rt 1 3F?lin?iT pit^n^ I m ^ 


3WT ^ I 







ai%lT ^ I ?TfqPl ^T^lfSrewPj f^*n?lT: I 

grRfS^Wpl ^^: ppi: i mm. aR^RKIR I 

f^fl=3g il (^) 

1 I I TniM 

^ pncftf^ l I 

' Perhaps to read 5RfF5I. 

’Read q?l?lW[. 

’ 51 in fef worm-eaten. 

* Read fdl«R?^Pl5f: 

* Read Pfij I I 



24 




[sR. ^3^ \ 


1?? I ^ I ^ I 

3^Tf^: I sn R . . ^ | 

>R5r . .* II 


tftfl 1 I qcETT =^ 

9? ?T |Rl ^=9ST f53| *? 

gsti^ 9^oftq gjunqq=3gfe II («) 

^ ^ ^ M I II 

2i«n4)m 9T 

f^s?«Rr: I ^ wn *ram: i I 

59 ^; I f'5'TR=5r^«lf^W«l5ITf^'l»WTp^fcl’ II 

g?i a^ I 3rf^R m Ji3?«^n?ff: 

i5[D?^ I 31^^ II (<\) 

fi f# |54: I II 


' Read ftqf^ I 
’ Perhaps to read or R5|?Rit. 

’Read g%P3T. 

* One syllable worm-eaten. Read 5Pf50%. 

" Two syllables worm-eaten. Read «|i|f^, 

* Not clear. 

' Not clear. 


%a 
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5r: ^TSRHTq^ 1 

?f^:* H^TFiHi ^RTWcftf^ I 

I ^ 5[^RWT8lkl *T3®n: ITR 

q3[T«nW3 I ^I^oft^ iRt^: qR: I ?iiq^: 

I 3Tft qr snpraH ^^Rj(d =^r ^jnf^ ii 


3ci q: I gcJ ?Rft: ^ 

q!=^^q ^rwRif^qi^oq I 

aqj^ qn:m qgsq] I 

5% ll (^) 

>iR I II 


^*n^*l* I I 31T|? I mm I I 

3R3^® H ^€: I I q^4 ?t: | ;j^. 

I I q^R?i: TcPRf^j; I TTcRt »T%cr: qRn^“ i 

I ^ II 


‘ Read 33 3: 

*Read §W*IRt. 

’ Read aift: 5^: I aiM; 

* Not clear. 

■' Read There is no dot between the two q letters. 

* Read qqigfl.. 

' Read a?!^: 

* Read aff^. 

* Read i*? jft qiqjrflf. 

'* Omit this word. 

” Not clear.* 

4 
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[ar. ar. \ 

'tfl f^qsqjftq fgqsqifii^ 1^ q: 

qi siqflj qcpi^ 'q w^n ^ qfRniq.1 qraqfii ^ ^q: qiawJii 

=q fraiqq: i qi^ ii (vs) 

3!^ 5^ pn^ifw: I ^'5 

31^ I 3i?q <0^ 5raq^ 1 ^ ^qfloiwqq;^ I Jnq«f 
«Jn^5 I q^q’i 1 qif^R^q: 1 qi^'^s?! qr 1 siq^: 
^wrfgT^ ^?iRMl II 

3l?q ^ I 3ig "^tcq! ^I qiqqf qifUPWq: 
qi^q =q ^5 5sq^ II (^) 

^ ?2T ^'s aif^' I '^pM^ sra^' 11 

q ?qT I q ^ qT%5 qifM 5iqqj^ qp^* 1 
qiqr#!?? ®WT^ l qq fq#: sfioRiq^?!. | 

q ?qT q% I q ?qT qfeq fq: qiqqf qqiqi 

^ ^qiq II (^) 

^ ^ I ?R5i ^ nw?! II 

‘ ^ ends the line, q^qr begins li inches away from the 
margin. 

’Readqi% I 

’ Folio 3b ends here. Read agq^i 
‘ Read qsnqi. 


|£ 
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*1. ^ 


gqR: ^^Tormioi;® I g^qrf: ^^f^ I JTT*ra 

II 


qt I «t: im* qfTJi #^oi: §fSR!: rni 

inq^ II (^o) 


3n % ^ JtR?r I II 

I ip;: I ^ 

I ci5r f^sjqflVnqgf i ?i^q i 

to: I qr ^ ^ II 


gsi?in:: i gwri: fl3?w ^rfq qini^rai?! 3?r: 1133^ I 

?i5i qnm 1 ^ Nt^ nTto.i «itof^5pnq?f mp^i 1 

to: II (0 


?jFrf'qn^i ^’^^#11 

' Read 

* Read <tiH||»ii q R »»i; 

’ After ^1 n(^IcI there is the figure 4 to mark the end of the Sukta. 

' Read^rJ^qfq. 

* Perhaps to read f^rl^T. 

* The wQvd i$ not clear. 
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I 3^ I I 3^ 

5(1^* I ^ 5nT^: TO* 1 ^ 5|^ <^5ITO I I 
ang^TTOI 3P*l5|Fto^l ^5n5Rt;* 
I ^ I ?RT I 


3?snRl ^iST^’TftTOI 

t%: I e[?n5n4l'q^fTRqfi^ ^ II (^) 

# % 3n #^1 iA H 5^f«n^i 11 

« qr Ji‘ I ^T ^ sistosiifi^i 1 
^ W mm 'mm 1 ^' q>§qFrCT*iT 
^mi I ?RsnFf^ I I 5||^® 

(f^. U) TO: 



^ I ^ ™ 3^* 
^r: II (^) 


' Read 
’Read 

’ 5TOI. not clear. 
‘Read pm. 

’ Read fmR. 

* Read « m qt. 

' •! is not wanted. 

’ Read 3|!!W. 
’ Read 3|^: 

^ V 
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^ 


^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ II 


^ ^ I ^ WK I t ^ I 

jf Ji I flfcn^i^ I R|?or^m 5I5R: i 

1 3^ I m: II 


m I ^ ?FR 

5151^: cl^ nPRI II (8) 

p^' m ^ I ii 


I 1^ I IP fJr 1 

3jn: qHT:“ I =51^ ff^^JIT^f^?snan:'' I f^; sftnnJmrfc^® | 



II 


pqill I ^ q: cR^ i?!T ^ #*n: qHjq 

ips^N ^f^f^BiPm: II (^) 

S^ f5t#5nw:l ^5%qtiTp;%|i 

t "" 

' Read f^rel^. 

* Read 

^ The last pada is not explained. 

* gswi^. 

* Read JT: 

® Read qi^: 

' Read ifNk: ^f^lfipWT; 

" Read sftjRTqk. 
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. , [sr. Sff. \ 

^ I ^ I 1115: 1 ^ f| IcT: 

s?55te ^ 1 ^g?iTq ^g5iT0 n 


c4 gclFT qun^ fpit 1115^: 155 ^ ^ ^ 
^5 W^ II (%) 

3n ^ i ^ ^ >»%'# ii 

sn ciT ^ I an 3T 1 i?? 

f^lioi: I I g 5 ^ 1*^15 I W^‘ 

II 


an cm ^Rpg I an^pg cm i^m: ^ iftftnnsftn i 

m 5 gwi W^ II ('») 

c5it^3|%l^t!n|m?T^NR!^ I li 

^ 1 ^t i ^ ^rrt^ i ^ 

misg nk^mlgnnf^ f3l^ ff^ li 

cm 5^: 1 5m fNsRn: ai^qq^ r^i IMlf^ 5 

mcPR>R5 cm^ m5m^5?mi55?f5r Pr: ii (<^) 

* Read ewa^Rl* 

* ^ not wanted. The letter is partly worm-eaten. 

® This word is not clear. 

* Read The letter ^ after ^ is partly 

eaten. 

‘ Read ateCTPB. 


worm- 
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*». ^ 




31 3PiR?joit® m‘ 3^ 

^|3W I *rf^ 151^^ I Slft^T 3!§f 

5fcl II 


I 3i#K^sfi^ *itcii%q5g?«i3fKfTm 
?iqif&T II (^) 

in 3^ 1 1^ qsRT 


q^rf qRqST: \ 



I *rqq® 



II 


m ^ qd I qrfiiiiijg ^ 3i?Riq?T^i^: iftfJi^q 

fq qifonqipftRi li (? o) 


* Folio 4a ends here. 

Read 9R^Vn?^. • 

® sr worm-eaten. 

‘ Read qforr^T. 

° q^in «IT worm-eaten. 

® Read dq» I Wi rriff. 

’ o| worm-eaten. Read 

* Read tTORq 3Rq. 

° Read qq. 

There is the figure 5 here to mark the end of the s^ta. 



32 5i??i|^s?n^T [ar. ar. \ 

laW #5 qft' 5 ^: i ii 

I 519 *T|m I f^: I ar^ ETT 

anf^ 519: (1 5n. \) ^ «I 

5Rf^ (^. m. \. \. ». U) I I 

amtwr: ^ i i 

I ^ ^ ^T: (I. m. \. %. ». ^) 

sraop^ I %T ug i W ^- 

?n#|or wif^ ^ ii 

aswi gsrf^ q5i5=ciai^HT5i ^ =a^ qftci: 
^ ai ^ sn =a q^prrfor ^ps^fm 
I ar^sf^f sraroji^praif^ ^ II (0 

p??te ^ I ^ f«g[ |5n<^ II 

I I 1^* 

qgf I 5151 q^Rj^fsRg. i ^ihr #i5off i #it 

I I gron fTT i SFSf — 

« 

* Read Ji«^. 

’ What yaska says is only 3?9ftfl<laaicl (ft. 1?. \»). 

’ This not wanted. 

* Read After ftft, the syllable *51 is distinct. Next 

letter partly worm-eaten ; looks like tj mark in ^1. 

‘ Read |(t. 

' Not certain whether the letter is V or Sf. 

' Read 
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»T. ^ 


m ^ I ?fT«n ^ (m. sit. ^ ?) i 

5Rr«r 5n«n^ ^ n 


^F9TFI I PF?TW T^T wsft4\ ?|5iRRiPI^: qpq^: 

^ipiT n (^) 

H wA I II 

^ I flqtromJ sR^T^if^^ I %3 Ji?T!n^ I w^- 
S|fTJITf|?m" ^ 5r;nsT 1 %5T^: RlfT- 

I ?raT «|T|^ fo^ I ^ ^ f^^T^WlH I 

cr»T?n ^ i 

3551:* I ^T fcftm I ^^rtiR?T5n«l^* I 3TO 
Jn«i4’^’ I surrr^ ^WT*T?5m wA ^ i 

s«i^ ^ I 

*PRIT (SR. %. ^ UR- U) 

‘ Read 5l9RglfgT. 

’ Read 

’ Read SUPR^IR. 

‘ Read SWHWk. 

“ Read 3^<T: . There is some space between 3 and written 
3 3R: 

® Read pT: 

' Read OTlWSi^H. 

" 5| and ?T completely worm-eaten. 

’ The letter between ?l and ?<? not distinct. Read I 
'* Read 1^1^: 

9 
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[ar. 3?. \ 


(m. ^ V^. 0 

siS:^T5f^ ^ (^. %. ^ K o) 

33* ^ (^- <^- ^) 


^ ^usRl ncIRfPT 

f^fl?i9?TTon nen^ ^ ^ grq^ I ^ nfpRl|?n? 

^nTsjmr: ?^g^: ^ i ciftjWT>«4 ^ 

m\ ^ II {\] 

. . . ^TT^SqildT 3R# irf^BT »ref|[- 

fte^SRlTfiT *1^: II 

3rR[i ^•W4^3|'© I ;n4 ii 

WT<I5I9^ ^ ^ I Wd'.' 

^ I 3J|4^ sn^Twr^TSa^T^tJ, I I 

' Read f^*l<rWia i^f^; 

* Folio 46 ends here. 

* Read ^ In (t only the mark and ^visible. Then? 
part worm-eaten. The next syllable visible is WI, The end of § is 
also decipherable. The scribe has omitted m. 

* Read *lftf. After a portion is worm-eaten. There is spac( 
for 2 letters. My copyist has transcribed the portion as 
Now when 1 examine, no letter is distinctly seen, is distinct. 

* Read 

* Read ^wsiffin: F?gl%. 

' Read 

* RJfT not wanted. 
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I jpfel I ^ 5n3sn«(w.— 3*1^ 

I sRT^ I 

•^rFrt q^q^nsfRi^ras^mr^?!' 1 i |pf 

=srFn€S JT^cfT 5IFT SOTf^ I m 
si^!^>W?k I H sj^t^ II 


3TR5 ^^tm\ 3l5l5ci^iN Jm: 3l5|i«f 

qi'^erf^ 1 ^ st^sjp^ I 3n«a^ss5i55; | 

^ ?ii5^ li (a) 

^)gf^ I ^ ^ tol^lsisiH I m. I 5S!TC5R3fii: 
SRW^ ^ JTPT lS»Tf^ ^^: \ g|T I 

3lt' I I I 

I »n: I 3%2n* 3r5???5ft^ il 

' cf. PS9ini, 8, 1, 39. 

* Read ^^pn{. After l^iiTin’ and before !TR, a letter which looks 
like ^ or ^ written and a dot placed above to mark that it is to be 
deleted. 

* Read anufN^. 

* After %<2T<i|f«l. the Ms. reading is corrupt. There is repetition 

of a small bit from the previous stanza. Read ?3n!|ftl. | sstffg i 

3ire^5gpf: «i8r^: i 

* Read gsr. 

* Read swfSR: 

' Read 

' Read sfiHir. 

’ReadgftwT. 
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36 [ar. \ 

I «np?^^ *rari^: q^ 

i^iqwpl ^ rqf fq qf&lfil<q®cn ITT «T?q(qi^: II (^) 

qqt sf^w^ fk^ Mt i ii 

^«RI; I q*lT 3I3*RIR jUBOfq I a^Pl- 

I qfkp:“ i 

115?^" I M 15r^: I qqfFct:® | qq 

II 


^qq?q: I m g qiflq f ^ i yi^qfil^qf^ ^- 

’ qiss?jt qgn^ q^W^ ii (^) 


^ fi[ ?# «5P5i^ ^rf^v^qr I ^ ^fqik^r II 


1% I f^q.* I ^ f| q??q?l'' qqg g qrq^siipifn 
q^: I ^ pi q1^^ I qqiqq-^qif^f^ I ^ 5 q qqgf^ 
^qTqgqf^'5#t^® I qqr q qp»:— ^ 
TOI qqjqq^qr sqi^qq (ft. ». u) fft li 


' Read aff5i|srf5^. 
* Read erPig^: 


' Read ^R: 

* Read 

® cf. Nirukta 4, 12. 

^ Read 

* The Ms. after 5R5)fj^ is corrupt and unintelligible. Perhaps 
to read *?(^K3«ir ?5^{9lRr. 

® Read 
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^ 


^ ^ I ?T ?lf^3«n^sf5ng^ q?g?JT: 

Tim: gg?^ i qgr *?5^ 

5 g 3 %Pi^f%r: \ ^:' \\ 

sw53f^ I I i 

I 2ra[T 5|^ II 


fii^: I noRis? «^s[=qq3i|^^5r qq^^ qq^i: || (<:) 

qftsgw # ^ ^ (IihkN I ii 

I qM JpcT: q^^or | I 

^ I rpq I qj I m: i 

p wf^** I ii 

‘Readift^: 

* Read q<sit. 

’ Looks more like than |q9. 

* Read ?Bqiftt;. 

‘ Space for 3 syllables left blank between qr and g: 

* This is unintelligible. This is the etymology of qqr to mean 
qig. Something about qr. The letters qr and ift are slightly worm- 
eaten. 

’ Folio 5a ends here. 

* Read qqqr^l qssrfif; 

' 4: mostly][worm>eaten. 

'** q in ^ mostly worm-eaten. 



38 [ai. ai. \ 

1 3T^s?ciftw?l.'ift^ >Fcw^ aTUT^ «nf^?q?q 
egiftqsRM i 3if^ 

?gd%3g?<[i: ii (^) 

l?r: I ^ 3R*n^^Rj, wC I ^rt- 

I ^ ^ ^ 3n<T^* iR^ *ra 

m‘ I IMt ten I I 3 Pci%- 

srw I *id ^ I ^ ^ i 

m fir ft. m. t R'^) ii 

fd m I 3ra qq te 1 w ^ ^ ^^ 

sfifftq: I ciftrfqRT ^4 qrte i 4tHRi 

qi^qiefiqjR^ I iMt?T?5i^JTm I f?4 qft qr v^: Rirff^Riii {\ o) 


' ^ not wanted. 

^ and ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

* ft*f partly worm-eaten. 

* nearly completly worm-eaten. 

* gr not wanted. 

•ReadqrfSar. 

' Read «(l4)q>R. 

* The figure 6 is written here to mark the end of the Sakta. 
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^ ^ vs] 




V?i^ I inf^ I 153T mi^ 

^ I m\* I 5lt: I 3i^|s#: | 

2R[^;iT^ »pft ^:* I 3(^; I 

fc*rfiF5 I ^ II 


I fi?ii I ^ 

?ra! fiK: II (\) 

f^f3[^:^?fW^3n4§53rti |5%§5ftft'5>q4: ii 

f55 ^ I ?^l?si^s?i5PPi?i; ?i «;r^ 4 ^^hi\ 

gf^HtiT s^^WFWtft^ II (^) 

INfe ^311^:5' I ft nHkft'5^11 

^ ^ I ligsqpn ^ i 

^fiijsi ^ II (\) 

^ ^’S ftssr g#r5ft!| ^ i yn WgftW : ii 

’ Read ^^RIRt I 

* Read QISIT. 

* Read »lT«ft. 

* Read 

‘ Not quite intelligible. 

‘Read«nwit. 

'Read^WWfWr. 
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[w. ar. \ 

H 

^ ^ I ^ *15?3 ^ l ^ 3j(\ai 

3i0of: qi^: II (8) 

3i?ql^i ^ Mqqjq I 

Ip?' §4 «lfrg 5 r 1 5^' ^ ^Muf^ 11 

f?5 f4 qfT3l 1 ^ gl 1 ^w!^: 

smonqf^i* I p <ri4iTRoigqs[^5 11 

1*4 qq*ii 154 qq 'q ^r^iqgq^- 

43 anpsRw: II (^) 

^ 4t' # I 5wvgq4f^: II 

?T q: I ?r qt qf^;* 1 9ig I I 

q^q^im* I ^qRiqqt, ^ sjsqq^mw* 1 
sRiTRig^ I 3T5r f5|^ I gpiRi^ssiRr^cr:* qr 

(Rr. l\) fRr 1 ^*^RRqw 4 : 1 siRRRq*^: fRr 

‘ The commentary on. stanzas 2, 3 and 4 are missing in the Ms. 

’ Read ^loiwk I cf. Nirukta, 3, 20. 

' Read . There is a short horizontal line above in the 
Ms. to mark its deletion. 

* ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

^ From the passage is unintelligible. 

* Read fsa; 



*T. ? . vs] 41 

I qiqqp^R^Tir \ ^ =^1*1 

?qT«r:* II 

?T ?j: I ?T ^ ^ 

5 lfi?^sqfrl^ qr I ;?tS?R«rfR 3 ?J^: II (^) 

?TT^^f#l5M: I 5T^?^3I^lgfiW[ll 

33 % ^ I ^1?^ I* ^ ^ 21 ^ ^T 

^^^: smq ?i*nfl 1 ^ 

I 51 5 lRqf 2 T^ 50^133011 ^ 

T^f^® II 

g% gi I 51% ^ 3^ 5Rqq q% ?gqf^ I %5 qi?qi^ 

^Rlggori 3 |frl ^J=5lft II (vs) 

^ I 3 l#| 5 p: II 

' Reference not clear. 

* ? worm-eaten. 

’ Read ^ .«lTq; 

* Nirukta, 6, 18. 

■ Read f^lf%. 


'■' Read ^"IT. 

' Read 51T|^#?1. 
” Read 
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[3T. ^ 3T \ 

l«rT^ I ^ I ^ *jr 

I ^ M^” % ^W. I 2I5I ^ I cn 

I ^^^TcqtsRTT ?iq^*JpT: I ^IT^ 3»S#^: II 

fqr ^ I srf^i ^ eftfi 

33?^ 3!%;!lfi?iT^ ^li^5ll^SJlfefci: II (^) 

^ f^nfesqfil' I II 

2T 5;^: I I W^*IT ^ I d^- 

^5RT ^cJI^TJT'T TT^ te:® | I 

B f??: •HiRT* %ft^l »RRf: fW ^ aig^T ^T- 

^ qn to: I ^ l^iqiSR^R: qorf: I rlT^ q?jpi^- 

I «TR . . ^“ qgfNki qto“ li 

‘ I completely worm-eaten. 

’ Read ^fWtTqk. cf. Nirukta, 4, 24. 

’ Read SRsft^TTS q first written and struck off : then another q 

written below. 

* Read SRiftqT qj^l 

* This is a frequent remark met with in this commentary. 

* Folio 56 ends here, q worm-eaten. 

' Not quite intelligible. 

“ qr worm-eaten. 

* sq:, q and qr worm-eaten. 

Read q^ qqRftfil. 

" Two letters broken. The 8TT mark in the .second syllable is in 
tact ; the syllable appears to be qr. 

” q, qr and qf wcrm-eaten. 
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I ^ ^ ^igsqTort qgw Wqr I iT?qqf: 

fqc.^ ^T qsicEfJl I %qi q^qiqi €RRllft| I 

II (?.) 

#l| 5i^'Ti^: I 5^qT^ 

5r^«T: I q4»^t q^T: | ^ 

%qs:* I 5H^s?nw>r ^ ii 


q: I q ^ q^q*) I #1 5|^: |qjq| | 

ffl5?RTqiR?rq«raR0f: || (^o) 


^ Tft gf^Rhi ^ffT^I II 

q?s[ I ?ni# q^nftqq, i ?nq^ i 

??^'q5rqiqf3[f^q?qq; | 1 | 

I ^ w 

* repetition not wanted. 

* c|^ worm-eaten. 

* Not quite intelligible. There is the figure 7 put here. 

' Read #. 

■’ ^ in ?>5r worm-eaten. From the small bit visible, it does 
not appear to be q. 

* Read I 

‘ Not intelligible; perhaps to read q4^. 

' Read qqi qfiWfWl. 

" Read fSR I 
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[3T. ^ 3T. \ 


^ 3rq^ft^3^gfTi 

TTfpnn^f^ 15cm ii ( 0 

ft ^ g ftr <3g i ft fsri wrNi i n 


I ftwiwt" I ^ I p# 



I srflRT I smf i i 



1 ^ q^JT gfg^Ji^Ji ?i4 

I g?!^: I cqqi t%cIT: ^ ^>qqciT 

Pi^p% Ii 

m^qtmr gg% i 

3qT f?T ^ g^n #qft 1 11 ^'q ^r gft ^ 

f?5[ I f?? c^cTT I q^Tg«n^ i ^ s^ji’ 

^^ciT^ I 3n3[^ ^ mm^ w 

‘ Read f^re>I«ITfl^. 

“ Read |!l¥m. 

" Read gf^wnlt; 

»? partly worm-eaten. 

■’ !i in ^ worm-eaten. 

* Read 3?J^ ift 
' Read «WT W. 

*’ One *I unnecessary. 



JTTvni^ 
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fl. d] 


^ II (^) 

* 

P ^ 33n 3^ I gTgin4 w^* n 


^ I I I |=s[ 

^ ^ ?rf5r^qNT?i: I i5HP^ S5PT^ II 


qq i qq ^Jnpiqi ^fq: fqqi ^ ^TfT^fiwirq 

?ffqiq qijfii^: I jqqqftfe II («) 

HCT H* m 3 3f^' I ^ II 

I W fl#pn^qq^: I ^cf^sqf^" 

^ 3151^ f| ( m . \ ?o. ?) 

I q?«i 3 »T^ I qf^^ 3?«r 

^ I 3T^^* ^ ^ q"" sr%iT I qr^ q55q%f^ n 


q^l I ????tn^qHS| qifprni I ^ ^ q^rqj^rqf^ 

?qq =qTqii?^ 1 ^ftq f^^dWiqqi q^sn^q qfqf^ n {\) 

' Read^: 

* Read cqqr q qfi^ ^q’iqpnq. arftqi^q I gqqr gqyq^lqsraqq: 1 
' qq(l®fNq not wanted. 

* qi not wanted. 

® Read Ifqt. 

^ Not wanted. 

' Not wanted. 



46 [ar. ar. \ 

3T ^ 3n?fe 5r(#f:43 i ^ ii 

I ?T^|WJn*T; I I rl^*TfT%^ I 

I 01355 ^: I ? I |??qRRf 

I ^ ^ ^ I ^ m 

35r^ ^T5 Hi43 I I ^ ^T* 

II 

?ml|: ^ I ^ < 35 ^ ^ 9qTC3cjf?cl Hg^qi 3iq?q?q 

m ^ qi qifT: || {%) 

ffir: ^'5^: ^ I ^st H 

«T: I ff^: ^^<«(^»1I«|I<^ I 3Rl1%fW: 

I #TqT?r*T: I ^ 3F5lW^q" 

' Read *r^ 

’ Read S[%. 

* Not wanted. 

^ 5t qr 5R ip^qRld ?gRlfij: not wanted. 

Read 

“ Read if qr ; q partly worm-eaten. 

^ Folio 6a ends here. 

* Not intelligible. 

® qi completely worm-eaten. 

'" ^ and partly worm-eaten. 

" «r and mostly worm-eaten. 



“ill 
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*1. ?. <!'] 


I I 3^!^ I ^Tf* 

I am an^: I ^ sji^ | 

^ I 3 ^ I q§[I 

?r ff^" II 

f%: I qts^ 

qRW: ^ ^ arM^oi ^T fM|?35^T^ fq^- 

mf^ 1 5ife ?! gsqfe II (\8) 

k I 553'iqn?!^ I ^ ?!?T 

g;r^?n?T* l afft sn i i ^sr q?wt;T 3 ^t i 

I ^ ^ mi sRHT^i^ ?!f^T 

' q: completely worm-eaten. A small bit remains which cannot 
be identified as a part of this syllable. 

’ not wanted. 

’ Read fSI^l: (cf. Nirukta, 7, 12). The letter o% 

is not quite legible. f«^ partly worm-eaten. 

* Perhaps to read ’J^T or 
'' Read! Q 3%: 

” Not quite intelligible. 

' Read ijqr. 

* Read 5F*f. 

* Perhaps to read »wr I 

In g only intact. The next part worm-eaten. It looks 
like the 3 mark. 

" Not intelligible. 



48 [a?. ar. ^ 

I qrosT 5n^ ^ \ ^ ^ m 

II 

'^T ll?q *!5^ q5!^511^ 

qspn^ 11 (^) 

5^T ft I ft>ijR 5?P* ^ llpft I II 

ft I ft ^ I f^Wf' T^PST^TT: I 3^- 

*?^cr i ?T?if^<j; fft ii 

<?qif| ^ 1 ft cT ft^T =q qf?Tx?iT*i ^»TrJnq 
cRpfftq II (^) 

n?(\ iNg ^r #4 ^ 3 #Tt I ^W4ft4 ii 

q^T ft I ^4 ^T*«JT I ^5135^ =q 

I fssa'* 4^34 I qr^^iftw^:® ii 

' From ^ it must be the explanation of »it*Rft Jfttt Perhaps 
to read *I5(f S^ant. I *ftt <T?!ftaT I 

* It c?r mostly worm-eaten. Read It 5ta» 

’ Read SR^FWa. 

* fa written between a and ^ and then dots put above to mark 
its deletion. 

' Read 

* There is the figure 8 here to mark the end of the Sukta. 
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^qiJfMft^q 1 f^iwrfiwHRt q#=q^ ^1^=5#^ 1 g w i^Rg<q> 
^ II (?o) 


mF% \ at fafe( t ^i 11 

1 3r?q^s^ ^ I ap^s^ ^ 

=q§^^ I ^^f|:* ^#I: 3 Tf 5 T|^ 

SI^T I qf w^: I qfT^ 3 Tfirf|^ 5 Rn ^rUfs'^fiRto a^q- 
on^* II 

I ? 5 ^iq= 3'3 *n?i =qT^ 

q%q ^igonqfqqqq^®: II (0 

^ ^ gf^^ 3f^^' I ^ II 

' Read I 

* Perhaps to read 3!«^tssiq. I siR^T «niW«t|^ (cf. 

Nirukta, 5, l). 

’ Read fq^; I 
‘ Read 

■' Read 3P%qflirf^. 
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[jSf. 3T. \ 

I i 

I =^* «RTfjf m ^^!^’‘ II 

<#^[.1 aiRfSl^ ^ ri^\ ciqpRli;cl^|5^iq 

51 W I ^clk: I ^#T ^ I 

(qi. "i. \. ^ q^ flfcrf^ II (^) 

*R^ 5f^: I ?flis II 

1 i%R I qr i (f^. %. \^) 

I 

ft {m.\ l. ^o\. \o) 

^ I qftft: *r^:’ I ^1=^1 Wl »3^ 

an I nH#T5a’==^:*’ q? 5f^ II 

Rr^qi 5f^q I nq^q 

nfIfqiPfts nq^ I aiiq;K; ?3^qinft II (\) 

* Wfq^iq qf^^. Here nearly all letters are mostly worm- 
eaten. 

* qft partly worm-eaten. 

* Read 

* Read qif^. 

' Read te?f. 

* This is quoted in Nirukta, 6, 17. This quotation here seems 
superfluous. 

' Read qqqs^: 

” qq and q mostly worm-eaten. 

’ «5r completely worm-eaten. . 
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I i f? ^ f^i?: ^ 

SR35SIT I ^ =q I fw ftq5T^“ i 

=q ii 


1 sRfsjpp^ ^ ^cft: I ?n?f5tt I 

fq =q ?3#iT qficiit qi ?atm^TO II (8) 

^ q^'wi^ I fti 51 II 

I I qqq, I 

I v^ ^ 3 ri^ ^ =q m: 11 

I i?l#i I 3T^ 

f^ ^ =^ ng ^ w 11 (^) 

mF^ ^ ^ T^i I II 

' Perhaps to read 3I®T or <iiWHiyH. • 

^ Read Sl^g^RRI. 

® Read ql^oKn.* 

* Folio 6b ends here. 

'■ ^ completely worm-eaten. 

® Read *lf^ig^ll[. ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

^ ^ completely worm-eaten. 

" After ^ the t» mark of \ is in tact. Then the leaf is worm- 
eaten and the oext letter in tact is Read flifel 



52 [ar. 31. \ 

5^* I q^r 

I ^ I ^ I q^: I q^* qi^ 

qr I q^Rqqsr wf^ ^tprqf^^: ll 


3l?qR I 3T?qiqL5§ ^ ^ ^^‘• 

^gRtqf^nqPr qf^i 5^q: ii (^) 

^ »iW^ qi^lq?^ p «!%' p[ 1 6 *q^^ 

^ q^qq. I q^Tf^ %% qisil^ Ti I 

«iqoftqq»i^® I qi|q f^^jsq^BTi^ 5Kq«iM^q II 


q *Ttq?i I nm q^i^qig 
qq^q^jNq il 



(V9) 


2^ ^'ft ?#' #|5n?lq^ I ^ qr ?MW: n 

' ^nq completely worm-eaten. 

’ Read §^. 

* 5? half worm-eaten. 

^ Read ?R: 

‘ Read ^51 ^cl^: 

* partly, 51; «r completely and the tr mark in tilt partly 
worm-eaten. 

' The whole passage is corrupt and unintelligible ; the letter 5 
is written above the line between tif and 

* Read S13"ltqqwi. I 
*Read1iMTg. 

Read cq % P W j f H q I 
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n. 


^ I ^ I fH- 

^ 3# fs*TO: (^. %. \. »». R) 

3 I ^ ^ f^: I ?lpRnrR 


^ I 3T^mi gtcUn?l*l^3^ewi«F5 I =5^ 

clFq^n^ ^ ^^THrHirJT II (^) 


ntf^^Rl I dn *HkgiV ii 


I 

I ^ 



m f^T ^- 


iRwf^ ^ (^.%. v9. K) 


52II^?2n5fT: I jftf^fer: »T^: I |2iwt 

II 


I ^f*i: 5(viT|qT|qi^ ^^ 

n??iK wjq II (R) 

' Read I ^ f|. 

’ Read SW ip?. 

* ? worm-eaten. 

* The word is not quite intelligible. 

’ Read I 1 

‘ Read I 
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'<Tr ^ I ^ II 

I I I «l^T^ I 

cRTl^rf^ =^ ^ I I f^: siR»Kra^: | 

I 1^ I 1^ I m I 

#: Jft0l5n4: I I II 

5^ I i^S ^^1^ 3irc»ftq*25|^ h?^ 

?^HHi II (\o) 


!rF#?T ^ iTThW^JtH^hW: I 
a^Tr*te^ wm *3^^ ^ II 


I mf^ ^ :3OT^ *Tm m 




smon^* I 


‘ Read 3^ld^: I 

’ Perhaps to read Sfqijf sfR « g*iH: « 

* Read 5f%>it. 

* Read 35lI»l?c«IT. 

‘ ftf and ^in"^ worm-eaten. 
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TO II 


inq^ ^n i c^i^?:: i i ^- 

g*i^ ai§?oii?f^i ^icPR^ li \ || 

^i f n 4g^4^ l I 
^ ^ fWsifil II 

I 2[^T 3^ 2?fW m^: 3R2P?I3^- 

I I ^ I 

c!^T^toc4® I ^ ^ ^ I 

ff^: 5#n I II 


^ ?3^RI ^?qiW^3Pp5ffFd 3tT?nf^ I iTf^I 
^ ^T ^ TO5ft55<Tif?TJftqmn=5gfe n ^> n 


ft id ^ I 
3??rt ^ ^ H 

' The anusvara in «f completely worm-eaten. 

* if and AT completely worm-eaten. 

“ Read 

' Read W 

* Read 

* Read 

’ Read fiR#g%. 



56 [«r. ? . 3T. ^ 

5^ I ^ I S(^ 

I 3Pf|T* =^ 

I %^T^ % I 

^ M 1 3^ I ^RTwn«r 

(^. R. R) ff^ 1 aranw^ft?? RTcT: 
%13<T«raoi =R^ I q%Jgortf% fJRfcRFFE^ II 

3^1^ I ^5R R?R=51%51R»t^ q^qj: 

I aTRi^qiqiftf? ^q?q qra: f^dtqigqsrqof =q?: n \ n 

* in worm-eaten. 

Perhaps to read 

“ The two syllables between 4 and ^ not at all clear. The 
second does not look quite like 5T, although that is the nearest 
approach, and ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

** 3?5f5T worm-eaten, but can be made out. Then there is some- 
thing like a tr mark in a syllable, but without a consonant following 
and folio 7a ends. ^ is what begins the next page. 

* Between ^ and ^ there is space fot 2h in. left blank as the 
leaf is bad for writing. 

* The entire passage is corrupt and unintelligible. 

® Read 

* About nine syllables are completely worm-eaten between 

^ and m is at the end of the line and there is just one more 
letter which is completely damaged. ^ is what begins the next 
line. Some bits of the worm-eaten letters which remain give no 
clue to the passage. Even the ^ after before the worm-eaten 
portion is uncertain. I tried to identify the passage as — 9W- 
^ I »TRR5W: I But this too is uncertain. It is more 

likely ^ 5^ I 
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FOREWORD 


The Sanatana-dharma, comprising the religious tradi- 
tion and conduct in life of the Indo-Aryans, is based 
on the four Vedas, ^Ic, Yajus, Saman and Atharvan, 
the treasure-mines of knowledge, handed down to 
posterity from time immemorial by the ancient Flsis. 
The Yajur-veda is made up of two parts, S'ukla-yajus 
and Krs^a-yajus. To these Vedas are ascribed several 
branches (S^khas) and their number is as follows: 
Elg-veda — 21 ; Yajur-veda — 109 ; Sama-veda — 1000 ; 
and Atharva-veda — 50. These S'3kh3s are said to 
contain one Upanisad each. The aggregate number 
of the Upanisads thus comes to 1180, of which only 108 
are extant at the present day. We propose, in the first 
instance, to deal with those Upanisads which have a 
bearing on Yoga and give a rendering of them in 
English, arranging them in the Alphabetical order of 
their names. 

According to ancient orthodox usage, certain 
Mantras, known as S'Snti-mantras, are recited both 
before the commencement and after completion of the 
chanting of the Upanisads, such Mantras varying 
according as' the Upanisad chanted belongs to one 
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or other of the five different classes mentioned 
above. The five such Mantras with the respective 
classes of the Vedas to which the Upanisads be- 
long are given here-under, along with their English 
rendering : 

1. The S^nti-mantra for the Upanisads of the 
li^-veda : 

ms ^ I ^ | 

^ I ^ *1 snoft I ^ ^ \ 

rPn*ra3 I I 31^ *n^ 1 31^ ii 

^ ^nf^: ^nf^: II 

My Speech has its rest on my Mind (along with the 
other senses). My Mind has its rest on my Speech 
(along with the other senses). • O Radiant (Brahman) ! 
Manifest Thyself in my (Mind). (O Speech and 
Mind) of mine ! Do Ye have the power of bringing 
(unto me) the (knowledge of the) Veda, on my behalf. 
(O Mind!) Do not carry away (from my memory 
what I have learnt by) listening (to my preceptor). 
(O Brahman I) By this knowledge gathered by me, I 
meditate on Thee days and nights. I shall ever 
speak ^Ita (the truth). I shall ever speak Satya (in 
praise of the Truth). May that (Brahman) protect 
me. May that (Brahnian) protect him that taught 
(me) ; Protect me j protect him that taught (me). 
Oni ! Peace 1 Peace 1 1 Peace II! 



2. i The S'Snti-mantra for the Upani$ads of the 
S'ukla-yajur-veda : 

^ II 

^ 5nf^: 9n15cr: II 

That (which lies beyond) is full. This (which lies 
within) is full. Than the (latter) full one, the (former) 
full one is greater. Out of the full one, after realizing 
the full one, the full one alone remains. Om ! Peace ! 
Peace !1 Peace!!! 

3. The S^nti-mantra for the .Upanisads of the 
Krspa-yajur-veda : 

?lf I I ?lf I 

I *IT I ^ II 

May (the Brahman of the Upanisads) protect us 
both, (the pupil and the teacher) together. May (It) 
sustain (the fruit of learning) of us both together. Let 
us both together acquire the capacity (for learning). 
Effective may our study prove. May we not hate (each 
other). Om ! Peace ! Peace ! ! Peace ! ! ! 

4. The S'anti-mantra for the Upaniffads of the 
Sanja-veda : 

^ ?i#i I ^ 
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3qf5W5g <wi^ ^ il ^ ?ITf5?T: 

^n^: II 

«• 

May (the unseen Powers, VirSj, etc.,) nourish my 
(the seeker’s) limbs, (so as to conserve them in their 
proper posture, etc.). (May my power of) speech, vital 
airs, eyesi ears and all other organs of sense (be useful), 
as far as it lies in their power, (in S'ravapa — study, 
Manana — reflection, etc.). All is but the Brahman 
expounded by the Upanisads. May I never renounce 
(that) Brahman. May (that) Brahman (also) not re- 
nounce me. May there be non-renunciation. May 
non-renunciation be mine. May such Dharmas (lines 
of conduct) as are propounded in the Upanisads be in 
nip, who am. absorbed in that ^tman. Om! Peace! 
Peace 1 1 Peace III 

5. The S'anti-mantra for the Upanisads of the 
Atharva-veda : 

I ^ \ ^ 

I ^ ^ I ^ I 

^ ^ IgWfcl^si^ II ^ mfki II 

O Gods ! May we (the seekers) hear with (our) ears 
the ajiispicious (sayings of the , Vedanta). May we, the 
performers of the (Dhyana-) yajfla, (sacrifite of the form 
of meditation) j see with oiii” (internal) senses the 



auspicious (forms of the Powers of their quests). May 
we, who are possessed of (internal) organs (drawn away 
from their ordinary functions and) concentrated on the 
subtle ones, attain an existence (free from disease, etc.,) 
of a duration prescribed by the Deva (Praj5-pati). 
May Indra, who is heard of by the ancients (in their 
sacred books) (contribute towards) our welfare. May 
the omniscient Pusan (contribute towards) our welfare. 
May Tarksya, unhampered in his flight (contribute 
towards) our welfare. May Bfhas-pati contribute 
towards our welfare. Om ! Peace ! Peace ! ! Peace ! ! ! 


Note : The numbering of the sections in the translation agrees 
with the -Adyar Library Edition of the Text with the commentary 
of Upanishad Brahmayogin. 




AD V AY A-TARAKOPAN ISAD ' 


[This Upanisad, which is the Fifty-third among 
the 108 Upanisads and forms part of the S'ukla-yajur- 
veda, fixes its goal in the Brahman and the Brahman 
only and seeks to expound the essentials of Raja-yoga.] 

Eligibility for TSraka-yoga 


Then and for that reason, we presently expound, 
for the sake of the Yati (ascetic), who has controlled 
his senses and is full of the six qualities® of S'ama and 
others, the Advaya-tarakopanisad, (the Upanisad with 
which to attain the Brahman by crossing over Saipsara 
by TSraka-yoga). (1) 

The Means and the End of Yoga 

Always conceiving “ I am of the form of Cit 
(Consciousness) ”, with his eyes well-shut, or with his 

' This Upanisad contains prose and verse mixed. The transla- 
tion of verses is printed slightly removed from the margin. 

* The six qualities are : 1. ffama, quietude ; self-control as to 
the mind. 2. Dama, subjugation ; self-control in action. 3. Upa- 
rati, cessation ; tolerance. 4. TitiksS, endurance ; cheerfulness. 
5. SamEdhEna, intentness ; one-pointedness. 6, S^raddhE, faith ; 
confidence. • 
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eyes slightly open, seeing through introspection the 
transcendent Brahman, above the middle of the eye- 
brows, as having the form of the effulgence of Sat, Cit 
and Ananda (Being, Consciousness and ^ Bliss), he 
becomes of that (Taraka) form. (2) 

The Form of TSraka 

That which enables (one) to cross the great fear of 
undergoing the cycle of prenatal existence, birth, dotage 
and death, and is hence styled as Taraka ; having real- 
ized that the two (entities), Jiva and Is'vara, are but 
the results of Illusion, and given up all demonstrable 
things as “ not this, not this ”, what remains, that, is 
the non-dual Brahman. (3) 

How TO BE Attained 

For its attainment resort should be had to the 
three kinds of Laksya (Introspection). (4) 

Description of Internal Introspection 

There exists, in the middle of the body, Susumna, 
the Na^i of the Brahman, of the form of the Sun and 
the effulgence of the Moon. That, taking its rise from 
(the plexus) Muladhara (Root-support), goes in the 
direction of (the plexus)’ Brahma-randhra (the crevice 
of the Brahman). Midway between the two is the cele- 
brated Ku^dalinl, with a radiance, such as of myriads 
of lightning-flashes and a delicate form, such as of the 
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fine thread of the lotus-stalk. Having seen it through 
the Mind alone, man is released (from all bondage), 
through the destruction of all sin. Should he inces- 
santly see, pn account of the effulgence of TSraka-yoga, 
a radiance in the specific facial region in front of the 
forehead, (he) becomes a Siddha (accomplished). A 
sound resembling ‘ Phoo ’ is generated in (his) two ear- 
holes stoppered with the tips of (his) fore-fingers. When 
(his) Mind is attuned to that stage, seeing a blue 
radiant space mid-way between (his) eyes, he attains, 
through Introspection, Bliss of an exquisite quality. 
Even so does he in his heart. Thus should the seeker- 
after-liberation practise Internal Introspection. (5) 

Description of External Introspection 

Then the description of External Introspection 
(follows) : Should he see etherial space of a blue colour 
slightly bordering on the colour of indigo, then appar- 
ently shining like a wave of blood-red colour, but 
really orange, in front of his nose, at a distance of four, 
six, eight, ten and twelve digit-lengths, such he becomes 
a Yogin (Adept). There are radiant beams foremost 
in the range of vision of a person, who casts his eyes 
in the direction of the etherial sky. By seeing such 
beams (he) becomes a Yogin. He sees radiant beams 
sparkling like molten gold, either at the end of his side- 
glances or on Earth. Such a sight gets fixed. By him 
who sees to a distance of twelve digit-lengths over his 
crest, is attained Amrtatva (Immortality). Whereever 
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he may be, should the radiance of the etherial sky 
be seen over his crest, such he becomes a Yogin. (6) 

Description of Intermediate Intro^ection 

Then, the description of Intermediate Intro- 
spection : He sees, at daybreak, like the vast disc of 
the Sun resplendent with variegated and other colours, 
like a huge conflagration of Fire and like the mid- 
etherial regions devoid of these. He stands with a 
form identical with theirs. By seeing them over and 
over again, there ensues Ether devoid of qualities ; 
there ensues transcendent Ether resembling palpable 
darkness brought into relief by the splendour of the 
radiant Taraka form ; there ensues the great Ether 
shining like the fire of the deluge ; there ensues the 
Tattvakas'a (Ether of Verity) effulgent with transcen- 
dent lustre excelling all ; and there ensues the Ether of 
the Sun dazzling with the splendour of a hundred thous- 
and Suns. Thus the five Ethers, external and internal, 
become visible to the Introspection of a Taraka-yogin. 
He who sees it, released from fruits, becomes like such 
Ether. Hence the Introspection of Taraka alone be- 
comes the bestower of the fruit of non-mindedness. (7) 

Two-fold TTraka 

That Taraka is of two kinds : the first half, 
Taraka and the second half, the non-minded (variety). 
Here is the S'loka answering to that purpose : 
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Know then that Yoga is two-fold, in the relationship 
of priority and posteriority ; the former should be 
known as TSraka and the latter, Amanaska (non- 
minded variety). (8) 

The Achievement of TSraka-Yoga 

On the pupils, in the interior of the eyes, there is 
the reflection of the Moon and the Sun. The seeing, 
by the pupils of the eye, of the solar and the lunar 
discs, consists in the seeing (by the Yogin) of them, 
after concluding that, as in the Macrocosm (Brah- 
m'a^da), there exists a (corresponding) pair of the 
solar and lunar discs in the Ether of the middle of the 
head (of the Yogin) in the Microcosm (Pind3pda). 
Here also he should contemplate with a mind looking 
upon the two as essentially one, as without such a 
mind, there is no scope for the play of the senses. 
Hence, Taraka should be construed as possible only 
with Introspection. (9) 

The Two to be Distinguished as Corporeal 
and Incorporeal 

That Taraka is two-fold : Murti-taraka (corporeal) 
and Amurti-taraka (incorporeal). That which culmi- 
nates with the senses is corporeal ; that which tran- 
scends the eyebrows is incorporeal. In all cases, in 
making out the inner import, the practice along with 
the Mind is* desirable. As with the TSrakas could be 
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found what exists above them, the Sat-Cit-Snanda 
form, which is the result of Introspection with the help 
of the Mind, is the Brahman alone. Hence it is 
manifest that the Brahman is of white lujstre. That 
Brahman becomes knowable by means of Introspection 
with the eye aided by the Mind. So also is the 
Amurti-taraka (incorporeal). It is only by seeing with 
the aid of the Mind, that Dahara and the other kindred 
forms of Ether become knowable. Perception of form 
being dependent on the Mind and the eye, externally 
as well as inwardly, it is only by the conjunction of 
the Atman, the Mind and the eyes, that the perception 
of form is achieved. Hence Introspection in con- 
junction with the Mind is essential for the manifestation 
of Taraka. (10) 

The Real Form of Taraka-yoga 

By casting the eyes intently on the crevfce between 
the two eyebrows, what manifests through that, that 
radiance standing above is the Taraka-yoga. After 
bringing about a thorough union of the Taraka conjoint 
with the Mind along with it, with cautious effort, he 
should lift his eyebrows slightly aloft. This is the 
former (variety of) Taraka-yoga. The latter, which 
is incorporeal is said to be Amanaska (non-minded). 
There is a great beam of radiance above the root of 
the palate. That is worthy of being meditated upon 
by Yogins. Thence flows supernatural power, such as 
Anima (attenuation) and the like. • (11) 
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MudrX pertaining to S'ambhu 

In the case of both internal and external Introspec- 
tions, wheq both the eyes are devoid of the power of 
shutting and opening, there occurs what is known as 
the Mudra pertaining to S'arpbhu. By the residence 
therein of sages who have assumed that Mudta, the 
Earth is rendered holy. At their look all the worlds 
are sanctified. Whoever is afforded the opportunity 
of worshipping such great Yogins, also becomes 
liberated. (12) 

Forms of Internal Introspection 

The lustre radiated by Internal Introspection is of 
one’s own form. Under the instruction imparted by 
the great preceptor. Internal Introspection assumes 
(the form of) the radiance emanating from the thou- 
sand-petalPed lotus, or the lustre of Cit (Consciousness) 
hidden in the cavern of Buddhi (Intelligence), or the 
Turiya-Caitanya (the fourth Consciousness) abiding in 
the $o<^s'5nta.* Seeing those (forms) depends on the 
grace of the good preceptor. (13) 

The Description of AcSrya 

He is the Scarya, who is well-versed in the Vedas, who 
is a true devotee of Vis^u, who is devoid of spite, 

‘ So^a^anta, wherein the Turiya-Caitanya is said to abide, is 
evidently a spoh sixteen digit-lengths over the crest. 
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who knows Yoga, who takes his stand on Yoga, who 
always has his being in Y oga and is cleanly ; who is 
full of devotion to his preceptor, who especially 
knows the Purusa ; he who is possessed of these 
qualities is known as Guru. (14, 15) 

The syllable ‘ Gu ’ indicates darkness, the syllable ‘ Ru ’ 
means its dispeller. Because of the quality of dis- 
pelling darkness, the Guru is so termed. (16) 

The Guru alone is the transcendent Brahman; the 
Guru alone is the supreme goal ; the Guru alone is 
the transcendent wisdom and the Guru alone is the 
last resort. (17) 

The Guru alone is the ultimate limit ; the Guru alone 
is the highest wealth. For the reason that he 
teaches That, therefore is the Guru greater than 
all else. (18) 

Fruit Borne by a Study of this Upani§ad 

I 

He who causes (this) to be read even once, his 
becomes the release from the cycle of births and deaths. 
At that very moment perishes all sin, committed through 
all previous births. He attains all the desires of his 
heart. To him there is the acheivement of all the ends 
and aims of human existence. He who knows this— 
Thus the Upanisad. (19) 



AM^lTA-NSDOPANI$AD ‘ 

[This Upanisad, which is the Twenty-first among 
the 108 Upanisads and forms part of the Krsna-yajur- 
veda, demonstrates that the pure-minded attain the end 
and aim of existence, by adopting the expedients of 
S'ravana — study, Manana — reflection, etc., while those 
with an impure mind attain their enfranchisement from 
worldly existence by having recourse to the meditation 
of the Brahman and the practice of $ad-aftga-yoga 
(Yoga with six stages).] 

Expedients such as Study 

The wise man, having studied the S'3stras, medi- 
tated again and again on their import and realized the 
transcendent Brahman, should then give them up, as 
(he would) a fire-brand. (1) 

Worship of the Pra^iava 

Mounting on the chariot of ‘ Om ', then making 
Vis^u the charioteer, one seeking a place in the Brahma- 
loka, absorbed in the worship of Rudra, should drive in 

' This Upanisad is in the form of verses. 

TT O 
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the chariot as long as he is on the track of the chariot 
and halting at (the end) of the track, he proceeds on- 
ward, giving up the chariot. (2, 3) 

(Then) abandoning the stages of syllables and signs, 
devoid of vowels and consonants, he reaches the subtle 
stage (of the Brahman) by means of the letter ‘ M ' 
devoid of vowel. (4) 

Description of PratyIhIra 

That is known as Pratyahara (wherein) one thinks 
of the five objects of the senses, such as sound and the 
like, as also the very unsteady mind, as the reins of his 
Atman. (5) 


The Six-fold Yoga 

That is known as Yoga, which has six components, 
Pratyahara, Dhyana, Pmnayama, Dharana, Tarka and 
Samadhi. (6) 


The Fruits of PrSnayama, etc. 

Even as the impurities of the mountain-ores are 
burnt away by the blower, so also, the results of 
misdeeds committed by the organs of sense are 
consumed by the holding of the breath (vital airs). (7) 
One should burn misdeeds by PrSpSySmas (draw- 
ing the breath) and sin by DharapSs (holding the 
breath). Having brought about the destruction of sin, 
one should think only of Rucira (Kumbhaka). (3) 
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The Three-fold PrJnIyXma 
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Cessation (Rucira), Expiration (Recaka) and 
Inspiration of air, (these) three are termed as 
PrSoaySmas, the acts of Recaka, Puraka and 
Kumbhaka (Expiration, Inspiration and Cessation of 
breath). (9) 


Description of PrSnSySma 

That is called Pia^ayama, should one with 
elongated breath, thrice recite the Gayattri with the 
Vy5hrtis and with the Pra^ava (prefixed), along with 
the S'iras’ (thereafter). (10) 

Description of Recaka 

Sending up (gently) the breath (outward), empty- 
ing the space (in the region of the heart) of the 
Nir-atmaka (air not forming part of one’s own body) 
and keeping to a state of void, such is the description 
of Recaka. ( 1 1 ) 


Description of Puraka 

Even as a man sucks in water through the stalk 
of a lotus, even so should breath be drawn in : such is 
the description of Puraka. (12) 

* The S^iras here denotes ‘ Faro-rajase savadom the crest of the 
G&yattrl. 
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Neither should one breathe out nor breathe in, 
nor by any means shake his limbs ; • he should 
keep to the same state : such is the description of 
Kumbhaka. (13) 

See forms like a blind man. Hear sound like a 
deaf man. Look upon (thy) body as on a piece of 
wood. Such is the description of a Pras^nta (Yogin 
with his senses tranquillized). (14) 

Description of DhXra^X 

Regarding his mind as full of Saipkalpa (desires), 
when a wise man merges (it) into his Atman (own 
Self) and is absorbed in the contemplation of the 
Supreme Self, that is known as Dharam. (15) 

Description of Tarka 

Inference in conformity with the Scripture is called 
Tarka. 


Description of Samadhi 

After having attained it (the Supreme Self), when 
one looks upon himself as the same (as that), that state 
is known as Sam3dhi. • (lb) 
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The expedient to be employed for 

THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SamXDHI 

SeatedL on the ground, on a mat made of Darbha- 
grass, comfortable and free from all flaws, having 
provided (against all evil influences) mentally, mutter- 
ing the Ratha and Mai^dala (the syllables of Om and 
the Vyahftis), rightly assuming the Yoga posture of 
Padmaka, the Svastika or the Bhadra, facing towards 
the north, closing the nasal chamber with one finger 
(of the hand), he should, by drawing in the breath, 
maintain the Agni (in the triangle of the plexus of 
Muladhara) and think only of the sound (Om). (17-19) 
Om is the Brahman in one syllable. This, viz., 
(the meditation of) Om, one should not discontinue. 
With this divine Mantra (Om) one should meditate 
many times for ridding one’s own impurities. (20) 

Then should the wise man who knows (the efficacy 
of) the Mantras meditate as explained previously, first 
through the gross state, traversing the gross and subtle 
states, beginning from the navel upward. (21) 

The man of great intellect, giving up seeing cross- 
wise, up or down, with a firm foot-hold and without 
tremor, should always practise Yoga. (22) 

The duration of Dhara^a is (eight or seven) Matras 
without tremor, while Yoga is reckoned as of twelve 
Matras in point of time. (23) 

That is the Aksara (Om), which by no means 
decays ; which has neither soft consonant, nor 
consonant, nor vowel, nor palatal, nor guttural, nor 
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labial, nor nasal, nor the semi-vowels, nor the 
sibilants. (24) 


The constant practice of YopA 

In which (Yoga) this (Yogin) sees his path to lie ; 
along the same do the vital airs follow. Hence should 
he ever practice it with a view to traverse it as his 
path. (25) 

The seven doors leading to the attainment 
OF the Xtman 

(The enlightened) know the door of the heart (lead- 
ing to VirSj), the door of VSyu (leading to Sutra), the 
door of the head (leading to Bija) and the door of 
Moksa (leading to the non-differentiated Brahman), Bila 
(leading to Turya-viiSj), Susira (leading to Turya- 
sutra) and Mapdala (leading to Turya-bija). * (26) 

The giving up of fear, etc. 

The Yogin should always avoid fear, anger, sloth, 
too much slumber, too much vigil, too much food and 
fasting. (27) 

The Fruit of the Practice of Yoga 

Should he gradually and well adopt this rule in 
daily practice, undoubtedly shall Wisdom dawn (on him)» 
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of its own accord, in the course of three months. In 
the course of four months he sees the Devas ; in the 
course of five months he sees (the Viraj, etc.) 
in their cruder ; in the sixth month he attains the 
Kaivalya of his desire. (There is) no doubt about 
this. (28, 29 ) 

The Thing to be Meditated on through Yoga 

What is Earthy is of five MatrSs. What is of 
Water is of four Matias ; what is Fiery is of three 
Matras ; what is Aerial is of two Matras ; while Ether 
is of one Matra ; what is of no Matra should be 
meditated upon by the Yogin. (30) 

The Manner of Meditation 

Having made the conjunction with the mind, one 
should meditate on the Atman, through his own Atman. 
Praria is Thirty and a half digit-lengths in its range 
(in the ether ial space of the heart), where it is merged 
with the PrS^a-s. This, which is within the range of 
the external Piapa, is known as the Pra^ia. (31, 32) 

The limit of Breathing 


The breaths as reckoned for a day and night are 
eighty and a hundred and thirteen thousands and one 
lakh. . (33) 
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The Seats of the PrI^ia, etc. 

The first Prana dwells in the region of the heart ; 
Aplina again in the anus ; Samana, in t]^e region of 
the navel ; Udana in the throat ; Vyana always stands 
pervading all parts of the body. (34) 

Their Different Colours 

Then the colours of the five Pxanas in order: 
Prana-vayu is reputed to be of the colour of a blood- 
red gem ; Apana, which is in the middle of it (the 
body), is of the colour of the Indra-kopa insect; 
Samana, midway between the (former) two, is of a 
milk-white colour and shining; Ud5na is pale-white 
and Vyana is bright like flame (of fire). (35-37) 

The Final Fruit 

Having broken through the regions (of the heart, 
etc.), of whichever Yogin the Pranas reach the head, 
such person, wheresoever he may die, is not born again, 
he is not born again — Thus the Upanisad. (38) 



am?ta-bindOpan i§ad 


[This Upanisad, which is the Twentieth among 
the 108 Upanisads and forms part of the Kfsna-yajur- 
veda, expatiates on the mind as the cause of bondage 
as well as liberation of man and shows how, by the 
knowledge of the Brahman only, the final goal is 
attainable.] 

The Mind alone, the Cause of Bondage 
AND Liberation 

The Mind has indeed been described as two-fold, 
the pure and the impure ; the impure (variety), as 
affected with desire and the pure, as devoid of desire. 
The mind alone is the cause of the bondage and libera- 
tion of human beings ; when attached to the objects of 
desire (it) is characterized as leading to bondage ; when 
not influenced by the objects of desire, as leading to 
liberation. (1, 2) 

Mental Control, the Expedient for Liberation 

By the seeker after liberation, the Mind should be 
constantly fifeed from the influence of the objects of 
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desire, for the reason that the liberation of the Mind 
when freed from the influence of the objects of desire, 
is sought. The moment when the Mind, freed from the 
influence of the objects of desire and entirejly inhibited 
in the heart, reaches the state of non-existence of its 
own self (Atman), that moment it reaches its tran- 
scendent state. So long only should (it) be inhibited, 
as long as (it) meets with its destruction in the heart ; 
this is Wisdom as well as Meditation ; the rest is 
logomachy pure and simple. (3-5) 

The Attainment of Brahmanhood by 
THE Knowledge of the Brahman 

(This) should not at all be pondered over (as beyond 
one’s self) ; nor should it be not pondered over (as one’s 
self) ; nor pondered over (as qualifled) ; but should be 
pondered over (as itself) ; when one views it free 
from all partiality, then indeed will one become the 
Brahman. (6) 

Attainment of the Non-Qualified Brahman 
through Pondering over the Qualified Brahman 

One should combine the Yoga (relating to the 
qualified Brahman, at first) with the mystic syllable 
(Om) ; should experience the (Yoga relating to) the tran* 
scendent (non-qualified Brahman) beyond the syllable 
(Om), by the experience (of Yoga) without the syllable; 
(Asvara which is a form of) existence should not be 
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reckoned as non-existence. That alone is the Brahman 
which is non-fragile, non-differentiated and untinged. 
One surely attains the Brahman, (simultaneously with 
his) realizijig “ I am that Brahman ”. On realizing 
which (Brahman) non-differentiated, infinite, having 
neither cause, nor example, immeasurably extensive 
and without beginning, the wise man (Yogin) (simulta- 
neously) stands liberated. There is no dissolution, nor 
creation, neither one bound, nor the novice, neither 
the seeker after freedom (from ignorance and its con- 
comitants), nor the liberated one. This is the ultimate 
Truth. (7-10) 


The Oneness of the Atman 

The Stman should be considered as only one, 
during the waking, dreaming and sleeping states. To 
one who has transcended the three states (and reached 
the Turlya state) there is no rebirth. The Bhutatman, 
severally found in being after being, is (after all) only 
one, seen singly and in many ways, even as the (reflec- 
tion of the) Moon in water. (11, 12) 

Freedom from Birth and Death, of the Atman 

Even as the Ether, occupied by a pot, (is not in 
reality carried from place to place), when the pot is 
carried and the pot may disintegrate, while the Ether 
thereof does not, so also is the Jiva (Atman) resembling 
the Ether. Like the pot (it) assumes various forms 
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and (is) capable of varying again and again. On the 
destruction (of the pot) one will not know (it, as the 
destruction of the Ether) but would comprehend it as 
the ever expansive Ether. , (13, 14) 

Realization of the Absolute Brahman 

One, who is surrounded by the illusory world of 
name (and form), does not at all reach the very sacred 
Atman, as (one surrounded) by darkness (would not). 
When once the darkness is dispelled (and he is disillu- 
sioned, the wise man) sees only the oneness (of the 
Brahman). (15) 

The Attainment of the Transcendent Brahman 
BY Meditating on the S'abda-Brahman 

The S'abdaksara (the mystic syllable, ‘ Om ’) is (to be 
construed as) the transcendental Brahman ; when that 
(Om) has decayed, there underlies it Aksara, (what 
knows no decay) ; if the knower of the Atman should 
desire the Peace of the Atman, he should meditate on 
that Aksara. The two Vidyas that ought to be known 
are the S'abda-Brahman and that Brahman which 
transcends (it). He, who is well-versed in the S'abda- 
Brahman, attains the transcendent Brahman. The 
wise man, having studied the works (bearing on 
the knowledge of the Brahman, e.g., the SSdhana- 
catusUya, etc.), intent on the sound acquisition of the 
knowledge (of the Brahman), should abandon the books 
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in their entirety, even as a seeker after grain 
would, the husk. (16-18) 

Oneness pp the Atman Inhering in all Beings 

One-coloured-ness (whiteness is the quality) of 
milk, of cows of various colours ; (the wise man) looks 
upon the knowledge (of the Brahman) as on milk ; and 
on the people with various garbs as on the cows. 
Vijflana (knowledge) abides (hidden) in being after 
being, even as butter does in milk. (Hence) should 
churning be constantly made in the mind by every 
being with the churning-stick of the mind. (19, 20) 

Meditation, the Cause of Realizing the Atman 

By making a proper use of the eye of knowledge, 
should (one) extract, as (he would) sacrificial fire (by 
churning B'ami wood), the transcendental Brahman, 
that Brahman, non-fragile, motionless and tranquil, 
considered as “ I (one’s own Self).” That which, 
though dwelling in all beings, is the dwelling of all 
beings, with a view to bless all beings, that V5su-deva 
I am, that Vasu-deva I am — Thus the Upanisad. (21,22) 



K5URIK0PANISAD 


[This Upanisad, which is the Thirty-first among 
the 108 Upanisads and forms part of the Krsna-yajur- 
veda, deals with Yoga as the instrument wherewith the 
obstructions to the knowledge of the Brahman are cut 
asunder.] 


YogXdhikXra 

I shall presently relate the KsurikS (knife) of 
Dhara^ (absorption), for the proper attainment of 
Yoga, (by cutting asunder one’s ignorance, the knot of 
the heart, etc.) ; on attaining which there will be no 
rebirth for one, who has accomplished Yoga and which 
has been recognized as the true import of the Veda, as 
told by Svayam-bhu. (1) 

Asana (Posture) and PrSnXyXma 
(Control of Breath) 

Having taken up his abode in a (secluded and) 
silent spot and there assumed a (suitable) posture, 
withdrawing (his organs of sense), even as a tortoise 
does its limbs, inhibiting the Mind in his heart, 
(rendering it free from the effects of the breathing 
exercise, sensual desires, etc.), one should <fill his entire 
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Xtman (body), by degrees, with the Yoga of twelve 
Matias (in point of length and time) and the Pra^ava 
(Om) (of four Mstras) (with Forty-eight Matras of 
Vayu in ail), after blocking up all the doors (exits) of 
the body ; slightly lifting his chest, face, hip and neck, 
as also his heart ; he should hold therein the vital airs 
passing through the nostrils, having thereby become 
possessed of lengthened Prana and then gradually 
breathe out the air rising up. (2-5) 

PratyIhXra 

Having brought (his sense-organs) under control, 
and made his Atman, (Mind and Prana) firm and strong 
(in the heart), with his thumb (aided by the little finger 
and the ring-finger), he should perform (Dhlram of the 
toes), the two ankles and the two shanks, (by fixing) 
the three (vis., the eyes, the mind and the vital airs 
respectively thereon and withdrawing them thence). 
In the two knees, similarly in the two thighs and the 
(two made up of the) anus and the male-organ (Mula- 
dhara and Svadhisthana) (the fixing and withdrawal of) 
the three (mentioned above, should be made). Then 
in that which holds the anus, etc., viz., the navel region 
(Maoi-pura), he should fix the three (mentioned above) 
till mastery. There is the Na^I, Susumpa by name, 
surrounded by ten Nadls, which are red, yellow, black, 
copper-coloured, brown and so on, very subtle and 
fine. The fixing (of the three above, till mastery) 
should be made on the white (Susumpa) Na^i. There, 
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even as the spider moves along with its web, should 

one make (the three mentioned above) move along 

with the Susumna. Thence he should withdraw them 
• • 

(to be fixed on) the great support of the heart shining 
like a blood-red lotus, known as Dahara-pui^4^nka 
(Anahata) in Vedanta Scriptures. Having broken 
through that (lotus), (the triad) reaches the throat 
(Visfuddhi). (Thence the triad should be fixed on the 
region in the middle of the brows, AjfiS and then on 
the Sahasrara in the head, by similar processes). (6-10) 
He should meditate on that form identical with 
that of the Marman (vital region), which is in the (big 
toe of the) foot, transcending the Mind, latent, very 
keen and discerned only with a clear intellect. By 
constantly resorting to (such) Yoga with keen Dharana 
of the Mind (of the form “ there is nothing beyond the 
Brahman ”, he should cut asunder his ignorance, 
the knot of the heart, etc.). (The Yoga for) the 
cutting asunder of the Marman of the shanks is 
known as Indra-vajra (Indra’s bolt). By resorting to 
such Yoga, intensified by meditation, he should cut 
off that (Marman) by Dharanas. Projecting (the 
eyes, the Mind and the Pranas) in the middle 
of the thighs, doing away with Marman, Pra^ia 
and the four-fold Sthula and others, by resorting to 
Yoga, he should, without compunction, cut asunder 
(the obstacle to Yoga). Then should the Yogin purify 
the group of Na^is, situated in the interior of the 
throat, the one hundred and one Na^ls and the 
transcendent and fixed (Susumpa) amidst them. The 
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FOREWORD 


This edition of the Devasv5mibh5sya on the As'vala- 
yanagrhyasutra is based on the following manuscripts : 

A. Manuscript belonging to the Adyar Library. 

L. Manuscript belonging to the D. A. V. College, 
Lahore. 

T. Manuscript belonging to the Tanjore Palace 
Library. 

A. This is a paper manuscript recently got for the 
Library. It is rather old, judging from the look. The 
manuscript is not dated. It contains 109 leaves ; each 
leaf is 10 ‘in. long and 4^ in. broad. There is a 1^ in. 
margin at either end and a one inch margin on the top 
and the bottom. There is a double line in black to 
mark the margin on either end. The commentary begins 
on the second page of the first leaf. On the first page 
nothing is written. The name Devasv5min does not 
occur anywhere in the manuscript. The person who 
procured the manuscript to the Library has written on 
the blank first page of the first leaf in Devanagari 
“ as^valSyanagrhyabhasya (Devasvami) ” and in English 
“ to be compared with the D. A. V. College, Lahore 
MS.”; the number of Granthas is marked as 3,000; 



there is also the figure 25, which evidently must the 
price of the manuscript. The manuscript hears the 
shelf No. in the Library, 40 — B — 33. There are on an 
average eleven lines on each page and arj' average of 
one Grantha in each line. The work ends in .the 3rd 
line on the 2nd page of leaf 109. The writing is small 
and not very legible. The scribe has made many 
mistakes in copying. The mistakes are -mostly about* 
the anusvSra mark, the (e), the (ai), the (o), the (au) 
and the (a) marks and the visarga mark. Sometimes 
they are omitted ; sometimes one is put for the other. 
Such mistakes are very frequent and they a’re not 
always given in the foot-notes in this edition. At the 
end of the manuscript is found the name of the scribe 
and the place where it was written. The manuscript 
closes: kas'yam iSmahrdasthathaijthirajena likhitara. 
There is no date on the manuscript. The work 
is called in the colophons simply as as'valayanagrhya- 
bhasya. The first chapter closes at the 'end of the 
first page on leaf 64, the second chapter closes on the 
2nd page of leaf 82, and the third chapter on the 2nd 
page of leaf 95. The script is Devanagari. 

L. This is a paper manuscript. It is rather new. 
The manuscript bears the date in three places. Thus 
at the end of the very first sutra is given the date thus : 
Saipvat 1892, S'ake 1757 Pausas'ukla 12 prlrambha. 
This is the date on which the copying was begun. At 
the end is given the date S'ake 1806 Saipvat 1941 
Jyesthamasa s'uddha 15 samaptas' ca. Here there is some 
piistake. The Saipvat and the S^aka are interchanged. 
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Thus it wiU be noticed that the writing was started 
in 1835 and was finished only in 1884 a.d. The first 
chapter which is contained in the first 53 leaves is by 
one hand. , There at the end the date is given as 
Saxpvat 1940 and S'ake 1805. This corresponds to 
1883 A.D. It is rather strange that a man took 48 years 
to write out the 'first chapter. The writing in these 
53 leaves is very bold and clear and it is quite uniform 
also. After the date on page 53 is given “ jayanama 
saipvatsare maghas'ukladvadas'iyam (dvadas'yam) s'uk- 
ravasare taddine idam pustakam bhole ity upanamna 
janardanasya sununa govindena kas'yam likhitam.” 
From leaf ,54, the writing is not so bold nor is it so 
clear. The colophons at the end of the first adhyaya 
reads : ity as'valSyanagrhyasutradevasvamikrtasiddhan- 
tabhasye prathamo’ ’dhyayah. Similar colophons 
continue at the end of all the four chapters. There 
are 101 leaves ; the first page of the first leaf and the 
second page of the last leaf are blank. On the first 
page of the first leaf there is the name of the manus- 
cript given as Atha Siddhantabhasyam Grhyasutrasya. 
Above this there is a small drawing and above that is 
the number 103. In a modern hand in pencil is also 
written (evidently by the person who procured the 
manuscript) babudlksitajate (in Devanagari) No. 4 (in 
English) rajamandira (in Devanagari) and Benares 
city (in English). Also Rs. 5. There is another word, 
perhaps “ per thousand ”. There is also written in 
red colour pencil “ or Devasvaml (Devasvami in 
Devanagari).. No. 9 is also written in pencil. There 
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is a in. margin on either end and a one inch margin at 
the top and bottom. The text of the sutras is written 
in the centre of the page and the commentary is on, the 
top and the bottom of the page. The linep in the text 
portion are shorter, there being a wider margin on 
either end. There are sometimes thirteen and some- 
times fourteen lines on a page. There are many 
scribal errors as in A. The script is DevanSgari. The 
manuscript is in good condition. Both A. and L. are 
complete. 

T. has no beginning. It starts with the commentary 
after the 4th sutra in the 3rd kap^iha in the 1st 
adhyaya. This manuscript is described in Burnell’s 
catalogue on p. 13. 

In giving references to quotations in the com- 
mentary, if no abbreviations ate given to indicate the 
source, the quotation is from the As'valayanagrhyasutra 
itself. In the case of all other quotations, I have 
given appropriate abbreviations to indicate 'the source, 
so far as they could be traced. The division of the 
text into sutras is different in the case of Devasvamin 
from what it is in the case of the commentary of 
N5raya^a, whose commentary has already been printed 
in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. But I have always 
given the reference to the numbering followed in that 
edition, since that is the system found in all reference 
books like Bloomfield’s Concordance. In editing the 
text I have kept up the same numberit^, though the 
text followed by DevasvSmin shows considerable 
variations. . 
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The commentary of Devasvamin is printed in larger 
types immediately after the sutras and the commentary 
of ^arayapa is printed after this in smaller type. In 
printing thp commentary of Narayapa I have ultilised 
the text as printed in the Bibliotheca Indica Series ; I 
have made some alterations and improvements ; I have 
also utilised the manuscript available in the Adyar 
Library. 

The commentary on the Sutras by Haradatta has 
already been recently published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series as No. 78 ; as such I am not including 
it here. There are many other commentaries on the 
sutras, and manuscripts are available. All the material 
that is available regarding the As'valayanagrhya, I will 
discuss in the detailed Introduction to be published 
after the commentary is printed. 

I take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks 
to the authorities of the D. A. V. College, Lahore, and 
especially ’to Prof. Sri Ram Sarma for kindly lending 
me the manuscript ; I am also indebted to Rao Bahadur 
Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar of the Hindu Uni- 
versity in helping me to secure this manuscript. My 
thanks are further due to Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri 
of Tanjore for collating my transcript with the manus- 
cript in the Tanjore Palace Library and for very 
carefully noting all the variants in reading. 

I am aware of the existence of other manuscripts 
of the work in some Libraries. But I have not been 
able to procure them for my edition. If I am not able 
to procure the manuscripts on loan, I will compare my 
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edition with those manuscripts by going to the Libraries 
and I will note the variants in reading and give them as 
a separate appendix. The material at my disposal is 
enough for bringing out an edition. I ^now that I 
could have produced a better edition if some more 
manuscripts could have been procured on loan before 
the publication. But the strict rules of some of those 
Libraries and other causes make me diffident of getting 
those manuscripts. Therefore I proceed with the 
publication on the basis of the material available. 

I take this opportunity to place on record my 
grateful appreciation of the help given to me by the 
Pandits of the Adyar Library in' preparing this edition. 

Adyar Library C. Kunhan Raja 

25th January 1937. 
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* L. Adds |[% after the Sutra. 

* A., L. ^ fcfr 5?3|^ f^grn . 

* L. ^^e^fte*irai?i!. 

* This sutra is not found in the Editions of the text either in 

the Bibliotheca Indica Series or Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. It 
should find its place after fWTSJpinnl <71^^ \. "A. 

‘ This matter comes up after the following sutra : g«n3*I*n^ 
<7raq|S q. in this commentary. 

* A. mWx. 

' A. aeranrfq. 
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qi^a qjRiT 3rRq ’ ^ 1 ‘ ^ qi qi^a aaw ’ ^ ^ sRiwqR i 
^ aii^qci^Pr qiq?^a?q f^ qqfa i ql^ f| qrqj??®?; qi^ 
q^a 3113^2 a??l a wiae I ’q I afara aa aa^ i q^iwa^i 
I q>«i qqi^awJi I q?qi^2 i 

‘ A., L, 5 % 

* A., L. a«i%ia. 

* A. Between ^ and | a letter, perhaps written and scored off. 

' A. s^renq. 

* L. fJlqililfa. 

* A. q qiq ; the first q deleted by a few strokes above. 
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[ar. ^ \ 

I % I I ciw?i qi^ 

qffqfirfe CRI II (^) 

m an^— 

l?iT 3wl |«T*iRT 3 hA JTpr jnfr»wW 5n?Tf^i|?n:‘ (i 

^ q|8T siW ^aqi: I ^ W«TO 
^qj ?iqqf^«r i gq^^ 

1 i^qRqn?! ggsqi: I ^RTf^T^qq^ngR; I 

ai?q jq^qi i ®iq^ ^qq^nqi 'F^ i q?iq^- 

^f^RT qqf^ i ^q i 

awTRjq?^ q^ qi^ i ^ ^ qm^qisg: rt^ q q^^ i 

araowtsi^ qqif^ pr m ^qsRT: I qniarK qmf^ 
(?. IK) f^qqqrgq: i ^qgq^5nqL ^ ^ fW 

^fsf^ I =qgfiTir 1 ^ ?RR, 1 R^arf 

IRcRiq 1 |q: R|q: RT^^ RUf^ I ^TT^IRK 

^ Rfri^ I q^mf^ =^f|qi ^rfq ReRftf^ i 

f^pqq^ I at^Rl^: I f^fq RraoiqRTOi^ 

qg^Rifqqq, ii 

‘ A. Only fclT: ; L. has |aT 

* It seems a part relating to |rll is missing in the Mss. 

* A. #lqqq?l. 

' A. fsifqSRPFR . 

‘ The division found in various grhyasiitras is as follows : 

Sankhyayana. |a aj|a agg aif^. 1. 5. 1. 

Paraskara : the same. 1. 4. 1. 

Jaimini : the same. 1. 1. 
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VARARUCANIRUKTASAMUCCAYA 


By Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 

There is a manuscript of this work in the Adjrar Library.* Practi- 
cally no notice has till now been found given anywhere about this 
work. It is not found in the Catalogus Catalogorum of Aufrecht ; 
it is not found in any catalogue till now known to me. I have made 
mention of this work in some Papers written by me' and in some 
of the recent annual Reports of the Madras University. The 
copy deposited in the Adyar Library is a manuscript on palm leaf 
written in Malayalam characters. It is a very old manuscript, 
so far as could be judged from the appearance of the manuscript. 
It is in a very decayed condition and the leaves are extremely 
brittle ; the leaves get injured at every touch in handling the manu- 
script. The manuscript bears the shelf No. XIX-G-72 in the 
Library. 

There is a modern transcript of the manuscript in the Library, 
and this bears the shelf No. XXXVIII-H-4. In describing the 
contents of the work it is better to give the page numbers to this 

' Proceedings of ithe sixth session of the All-India Oriental Conference held 
in Patna, 1930, p, 536. Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. X, p. 267. 

Dr. Sarup writes about this work in the lntroduction__to the last Volume of 
his edition of the commentary on the Nirukta by Skandasvamin and Mahea^vaia, 
1934, p. 26 and gives quotations from it as Appendix VI (pp. 599 to 606). He 
does not reveal the'teurce of his information. 

5 
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transcript, since it is easier to consult this, if any scholar wants to 
do so, than the old, decayed, palm leaf manuscript. In this des- 
cription I always give reference to this modern transcript. 

The work is mentioned as Vararucaniruktasamuccaya in the 
colophons. There are four sections in the work callfed Kalpas and 
at the end of these Kalpas the colophon reads : iti vararuce nirukta- 
samuccaye .... I have not been able to find out any reference 
to this work in any later work in Sanskrit Literature. There 
is no information regarding Vararuci having written such a work. 
There is at present no way of finding out the identity of this 
Vararuci. A large number of Vararucis are known, in Sanskrit 
Literature. 

The work begins : 

agnim vayum tatha suryam lokanam is'varan aham . 
namami nityam deves'an nairuktasamaye sthitab 

athedanim mandaprajSavabodhanartham mantravivaranarn niruktam 
antarena na sambhavati. yata aha : athapidam antareoa mantresv 
arthapratyayo na vidyate iti. 

naniruktarthavit kas'cin mantram nirvaktum arhati 

iti ca vrddhanus'asanam. niruktaprakriyanurodhenaiva mantra nir- 
vaktavyab. mantrarthajnanasya ca s^astradau prayojanam uktam : 

yo 'rthajna it sakalam bhadram as'nute 
nakam eti jnanavidbiitapapma. 

iti. s'astrante ca yam yam devatam niraha tasyas tasyas t^dbhav' 
yam anubhavati iti ca. vedapadarthavivarane ca bahus^rutyam 
anvestavyam. 

bibhety alpas'rutad vedo mam ayam pracalisyati 

iti vyasavacanam. abahusfrutasyapi kartrvacanat tatharthabhivadi- 
bhib s^raddadhanasya jantor api iti sarasvatisliktigUQastuty asura 
mudam kurvate. ato yathas^akti dinmatram pradars^ate. 
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After this there is a fairly detailed commentary on the following 
vedic mantras : 


• 

1. brahma jajnanam 

Samaveda 

1-321 

Page 

2 

2. navo navo bhavati 

Rgveda 

X-85-19 

7 

3. tad visnoh paramam 

ft 

1-22-20 

9 

4. syatam in nu s'arado 


1-89-9 

12 

5. aditir dyaub 


L-89-10 

14 

6. yad asya karmanab 

Apastamba 

• 



S'rauta Sutra 

III-12-1 

15 

7. a pra drava 

Rgveda 

V-31-2 

16 

8. aya te agne 

99 

IV-4-15 

18 

9. ena vo agnim 

99 

VII-16-1 

18 

10. mam§gne varcah 

99 

X-128-1 • 

20 

11. rdhyama stomam 

99 

X- 106- 11 

21 

12. ava te helab 

99 

1-24-14 

23 

13. ud uttamam varuna 

99 

1-24-15 

25 

14. sed agne astu 

99 

IV-4-7 

27 

15. udyan adya mitramaha 

99 

1-50-11 

28 

16. agnifn vah plTrvyam 

99 

VIII-31.14 

30 

17. syona prthivi 

99 

1-22-15 

32 

18. abhi tva deva 

99 

.1-24-3 

33 

19. vis've devab 

99 

Vr-52-13 

34 

20. namo mabadbhyab 

99 

1-27-13 

36 

21. suryo no divas patu 

99 

X.158-1 

38 

22. upa tvagne 

99 

1-1-7 

39 

23. ayam te yonib 

99 

III-29-10 

40 

24. upavaroba jatavedah Taittiriyabrahmana 

, II-v-8-8 

41 

25. abhi tva sfura 

figveda 

VII-32-22 

43 

26. na tvavan anyah 

99 

VII-32-23 

44 

27. uta nab priya 

99 ■ 

VI-61-10 

45 

28. sajosa indra 

9 » 

III-47-2 

46 

29. sumaAgalir iyam 

99 

X-85-33 

48 
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The first Kalpa ends on page 49. The colophon reads at the end of 
the first Kalpa : iti vgraruce niruktasamuccaye prathama^ kalpa^i. 

The second Kalpa begins at the bottom of p. 49 thus : purva- 
smin kalpe prakir^akarupe^ nirvacanakramab pradars'laniyab* 
idanim jfiatva canus^himam ity uktatvan nityakarmdvihita mantra 
vyakhyayante. Then the following mantras are commented upon ; 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 


mitrasya carsai^ldhrtab 

Rgveda 

III-59-6 

Page 

50 

mitro janan yatayati 

>1 

III-59-1 

55 

pra sa mitra marthab 

>1 

III-59-2 

57 

a satyena rajasa 

ff 

1-35-2 

60 

ud vayam tamasah 

ff 

1-50-10 

62 

ud u tyam 

»» 

1-50-1 

63 

citram devanam 

9f 

1-115-1 

65 

tac caksuh 

ff 

VII-66-16 

67 

imam me varuna 

9f 

1-25-19 

70 

tat tva yami 

99 

1-24-11 

72 

yac cid dbi te 

99 

1-25-1 

74 

yat kiS cedam 

ff 

VII-89-5 

75 

kitavaso yad riripub 

ff 

V-85-8 

77 

apo bi stba 

99 

X-9.1 

80 

yo vab s^ivatama^ 

99 

X-9-2 

82 

tasma aram 

99 

X-9-3 

83 

s^am no devili 

ff 

X-9-4 

85 

Is^ana varyanam 

99 

X- 9.5 

87 

apsu me somab 

99 

X-9-6 

88 

apab prnUa 

99 

X-9-7 

89 

idam apab 

99 

X-9-8 

90 

apo adya 

99 

X-9-9 

90 


The second Kalpa ends on p. 91 thus : iti sQktasya samastasyartha- 
kathanam. Then follows the colophon : iti vararuce nirukta- 
samuccaye dvitiyah kalpab. The page ends here. 

The third Kalpa begins on p. 92 thus ; yasyai devatSyai havir 
grhitam syat tarn dhyayed vasa^karisyan iti s'rater atab parani 
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dars^apurQamasayajyanuv^ya ajyabhagaprabhrti svistakrtpar- 
yanta vy^hyayante. Then the following mantras are commented 
upon : 





Page 

1. agnir vrtranii 

• 

^veda 

VI-16-34 

92 

2. tvam somSsi 

II 

1-91-5 

94 

3. agniti pratnena 

II 

VIII-44-12 

96 

4. jus^o agnih Taittiriyabrahmana 

III-v-6-1 

97 

5. soma girbhib 

Rgveda 

1-91-11 

98 

6. agnir murdha 

II 

VIII-44-16 

99 

7. bhuvo yajiiasya 

II 

X-8-6 

100 

8. prajapate 

1* 

X-121-10 

102 

9. taveme lokab Maitrayanlya Samhita 

IV-14-1 

103 

10. agnisoma 

Rgveda 

1-93-9 

105 

11. yuvani etani divi 

II 

1-93-5 

106 

12. indragni avasa 

II 

VII-94-7 

108 

13. girbhir vipral) 

II 

VII-93-4 

no 

14. endra sanasim 

II 

1-8-1 

112 

15. pra sasahise 

II 

X- 180-1 

114 

16. vi na indra 

M _ 

II 

X-152-14 

116 

• 

17. mrgo na bhimah 

II 

X-180-2 

117 

18. mahan indro ya ojasa 

II 

VIII-6-1 

120 

19. bhuvas tvam indra 

II 

X-50-4 

121 

20. piprihi devan 

II 

X-2-1 

124 

21. agne yad adya 

II 

VI-15-14 

126 


The third Kalpa ends on p. 128 with the commentary on this last 
verse. The colophon at the end reads : iti vararuce nirukta- 
samuccaye trtiyah kalpab ; this colophon is on p. 129. 

The fourth Kalpa begins on p. 129 as : 

ekatrimsradvidham mantram yo vety rksu sa mantravit 
itivacanat ekatrims^advidha mantra vyakhyayante. Then the 
following mantms are commented upon ; 
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Page 

1. daivyab s'amitara arabhadhvatn (Taittiriyabrahma^a 

III-vi-6-l) iti praisab 

2. ehy u su brava^i (^veda VI-16-16) iti Bhvanam 135 

3. na kir indra tvat (Pgveda IV-30-1) iti stutih 136 

4. mogham annam vindate (Rgveda X-117-6) iti ninda 137 

5. gauri mimaya (Rgveda IV-86-41) iti sadkhya 139 

6. tac caksub (Rgveda VII-66-16) iti as^ib 141 

7. babhrur ekab (Rgveda VIII-29-1) iti karma 141 

8. aham bhuvam (Rgveda X-48-1) iti vikatthana 143 

9. prcchami tva (Rgveda 1-164-34) iti pras^nab 146 

10. iyam vedib (Rgveda 1-164-35) iti vyakara^am 147 

11. iyam apab (Rgveda X-9-8) iti f/odhitah 148 

12. indra kratum na a bhara (^veda VII-32-26) iti vikalpab 148 

13. yad indraham yatha tvam (Rgveda VIII-14-1) iti 

sadkalpab 150 

14. sudevo adyar (Rgveda X-95-14) iti paridevana 151 

15. yat te yamam (|lgveda X-58-l) iti anubandhah 154 

16. prayajan me (l^veda X-51-8) iti yacna 155 

17. tava prayajab (ligveda X-51-9) iti prasavah 157 

18. 0 cit sakhayam sakhya (Rgveda X-10-1) iti saraVadab 158 

19. somam rajanam (^veda X-141-3) iti samuccayah 161 

20. bhojayas^vam (^veda X-107-10) iti pras'atnsa 162 

21. adya murlya ({igveda VII-104-I5) iti s^apathab 163 

22. prati caksva vi caksva (Rgveda VII-104-25) iti 

atis^Spab 164 

23. ' iha mada . . . (As^valayana 8rauta Sutra VI-11-13, 

14, 15) iti amantraijam 166 

24. na mrtyur asit (Rgveda X-129-2) iti acikhyasa 167 

25. eta as'va aplavante (Atharvaveda XX- 129-1) iti 

pralapab 168 

26. kim iyam idam aha ’ iti vri}a 169 


' Here the manuscript is completely damaged and only a small bit remains. 
* I have not been able to trace this. • 
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Page 


27. kasya nunam katama 83 ra (Rgveda 1-24-1) iti upadha- 

vanam 170 

'A. mata ca te pita ca te (Vajasaneyisamhita XXIII-24) 

iti’Skros'ah , 172 

29. vitatau kira^a dvau (Atharvaveda XX-133-1) iti 

prabalhika 173 

30. kin te krijvanti (Rgveda III-53-14) iti parivadah 174 

31. yadi ksitayu]^ (Rgveda X-161-2) iti paritrai^am 176 


With the commentary on this mantra the fourth Kalpa ends at the 
bottom of p. 176 and the colophon reads : iti vararuce niruktasamuc- 
caye caturtha^ kalpab. 

After this colophon follow a few stanzas thus ; 

kalpais' caturbhir vy&khyatam sarabhutam ream s^atam 
sahasram p^cas^atam s'lokenanus^ubha krtam 
sahasram paScas'htam saiikhya granthasya kirtita 
vistarabhitya saiiksiptam tatparyarthSvabuddhaye 
evam niruktam alokya mantrai^am vivrtam s^atam 
uktanuktaduruktani cintayantv iha pa^ditab 

Bhagavate yaskaya namali. Om namo naraya^aya. namah s'ivaya. 
Here some stanzas from the Brhaddevata are quoted. They are 
stanzas 35 to 39 (a) and stanzas 48 to 60 in the first chapter. 
The manuscript then closes. 

The author at the end of the work speaks of having commented 
on 100 Rks and he speaks of the extent of the work as 1500 granthas. 
From the list given above it would be noticed that there are 
103 mantras in the work distributed among the four Kalpas as 
follows : 


First Kalpa 

29 

Mantras 

Second Kalpa 

22 

19 

Third Kalpa 

21 

99 

Fourth Kalpa 

31 

99 


• • 


Total 103 
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But it will also be noticed that in the fourth Kalpa there are two 
mantras which were already commented upon in earlier Kalpas and 
they are not actually commented upon again in the fourth Kalp a._ 
They are : 

f 

No. 6 on p. 141 ; tac caksu^ (Rgveda VII>66-16) already 
commented on in the second Kalpa as No. 8 on p. 67 

No. 11 on p. 148; idam apab (^veda X-9-8) already 
commented on in the second Kalpa as No. 21 on p. 90. 

No. 26 on p. 169 in the fourth Kalpa is a passage which I have 
not been able to trace. If we eliminate these three the number is 
one hundred. As for the number of granthas in the work, I have 
not been able to count the number of syllables with absolute 
accuracy ; but on a fairly accurate calculation I find that the number 
of granthas is about one thousand and two hundred. Perhaps the 
author gave only a rough estimate. 

The work has not been mentioned by any later author, so far 
as I am able to investigate. But the book quotes from a large 
number of authors and works, all early authors. As may be 
naturally expected the largest number of quotations is from the 
Nirukta of YAska. The following are the quotations 4rom Yaska: 

Page 

1. yata aha : athapidam antareqa mantresv arthapratyayo 

na vidyata iti 1 

2. S'astradau prayojanam uktam : yo 'rthajSa it sakalam 

bhadram as'nute nakam eti jSanavidhutapapma iti ; 

S^astrante ca yam yam devatam niraha tasyas tasyas 

tadbhavyam anubhavati iti 2 

3. tathShi ; tatra nSmany akhyStajani iti s'S ' 

nairuktasamamayasf ca iti 3 

4. na nirbaddha upasarga arthan nirghub iti nirukta- 

bhas}rakaravacanac ca 4 


' A bit broken in the manuscript. 
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Page 


5. yathartham vibhaktib sannamayet iti niruktakarava- 

canac ca 4 

6. atra anpurvad gamer agras'abdo niruktab 7 

7. arthanityab parlkseta iti bhasyakara ' 10 

8. uktam ca bh^ye : tarn prajnaya stauti iti 24 

9. agnir vasubhir(vasur ?) vasava iti samakhya. tasmat 

prthivlsthana iti bhasyakaravacanam 31 

10. upasargavyatyayas' ca bhasyakarena dars^itab : athapi 

nir ity esa sam ity etasya sthane iti 35 

11. tatha hi yaskasya niruktabhasyakarasya vacanam : 

sarvesam bhutanam dars^anarthaya iti 65 

12. tath& coktam bhasyakarei^a : yac ca ki&cit prabal- 

hitam adityakarmaiva tat iti 65 

13. cid ity eso ’nekakarma ; bi ity eso ’nekakarma iti 

bhasyakara vacanat 74 


14. tatha coktam bhasyakarena : sarvasu devatasv ais'var- 

yam vidyate iti 

15. kurutanety anarthaka upajana bhavanti iti bhasya- 


karavacanat 82 

16. yathartham vibhaktih sannamayet iti bhasyakara- 

vacanat 84 

17. tatha ca niruktabhasyakara aha : s^amanam roganam 

yavanam ca bhayanam iti 86 

18. tatha hy uktam : athasya samstavika devata agnib 

somo varuna iti 108 

19. putrab puru trayate ; niparanad va ; pun narakam ; 

tatas trayate iti va ity acaryavacanam 115 

20. tatha coktam : athasya samstavika devata indrab 

somo varunat) parjanya rtavafe iti 125 

21. padakarenaitat padam navagrhitam ; tathapi bhasya- 

karavacanat padakaram anadrtyaitan niruktam 
(the word is sunarali in pgveda VIII-29-1) 142 

' The MS. has*bhiu|^yakaravan. 

6 
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It will be noticed that the author refers to yaska in various ways, 
as Acarya, Bhasyakara, Niruktabh^yaklura, etc. In this connection 
the following references found in the book are of some interest : 

Page 

1. yonim : veter vanii^ratyayantasya varqavyapattyadi- 

na yonis'abdo nirukta^i 6 

2. candrama^ cayan pas'yan bhutini dravaty antariksam 

nirmata codakasya iti dhatujatvam pradars^itam 8 

3. prakaraijavasfa eva viniyoktavya iti bha-^akarava- 

canam. 52 

4. atnhalps'abdo hamantar (hanter) niniddhopadher (niru- 

dhopadhad) viparitaksaro ’sunpratyayanto niruktaib 5‘J 

5. joytife ; dyuter adivar^avyapattya ktinpratyayantasya 

jyotibsfabdo niruktab 62 

6. udakam iti hiraijyam ucyate iti bhasyakaravacanat 142 

(To be continued) 

II 

THE NPSIMHA CAMPO OF DAIVAJ5jA SURYA PANDITA 

AND 

THE NIISIMHAVIJNAPANA OF S'Rl NliSlMHAS'RAMIN 
By V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D. 

On p. 191 b of Volume I of the Adyar Mss. Catalogue (1926) is 
found the entry : “ • 10 E 31 ^ 36 ”. 

This NrsimhavijSapana struck me as a little known work of the 
well known Advaita writer, Nrsimhas'ramin, the pupil of Girvapendra 
Sarasvati and Jagannathasframin, and the author of the Bheda- 
dhikkara and other Advaita works. From the MaAgala s^lokas in 
his works, it is plain that * Nfsimha’ was his favourite deity and it 
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is but natural to expect a hymn on his favourite deity, by Nrsimha. 
It is also bound to be of greater interest to the student of philo- 
^oghv. as a Stotra by an Advaitin, since it is bound to be an exposi- 
tion of Advaitic principles in the garb of a hymn. It was with this 
curiosity that’I examined this MS. whe^ I found that the MS. really 
contained, not one work in full, but two works, the former without 
its latter part and the latter without its former part. The latter 
work is Nrsimhas'ramin’s NrsimhavijSapana and the former is a 
Kavya on the same deity, Nrsimha, a Campu viz., the Nrsimha 
Campu by the poet, philosopher and astronomer, Surya Pa^dita. 

The Nreimha Campu of Daivajna Surya Paijdita is not an un- 
known work. Aufrecht notices five MSS. of it in his three volumes : 
two complete MSS. of the India Office, numbers 405 1 and 4052 ; 
Weber, I, pp. 156-157, No. 539 which is an incomplete MS. running 
up to the beginning of Ucchvasa four only ; a MS. in II, 88 of 
Buhler's report of MSS. in Gujarat etc. ; and a complete MS. in 
R. G. Bhandarkar’s Lists of Skr. MSS. in Private Libraries in the 
Bombay Presidency, No. 273. To these we have to add now this 
incomplete MS. in the Adyar Library. 

Surya Paiiidita describes himself as an expert in music, poetry 
and drama,, He was a versatile genius. His 

chief contribution is to the Sciences of astronomy and mathematics. 
Besides his original works and commentaries on astronomy, astrology 
and mathematics, Surya wrote in poetics the Balabodhika, a com- 
mentary on Deves^vara’s Kavisfiksa called Kavikalpalata ; two 
Kavyas, the Ramakrsi^viloma Kavya with a gloss and the Nrsimha 
Campu ; a commentary on the Amarus'ataka, named S'rdgara- 
tarangiQi ; a Bhaktis^ataka which seems to be a devotional composition 
and two works in Advaita, a Tlka on the Bhagavad Gija named 
Paramarthaprapa ' and another Tika on the Vedanta s'atas^loki. 
Besides these two, Siirya has written a third work in Advaita, vtz., 

‘ This gloss on the (llta is interesting tor the extracts from the R&va^- 
bhasya on the Rgveda which it contains. These extracts were collected together 
by Fitz-Edward Hall, on pp. 129-134 in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1862. * 
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the Prabodhasudhakara. This work is available in print as one of 
the minor works of S'ankara and there are some MSS. which ascribe 
it to S'ankara/ But it is really a work of Surya Pap^ita as ot l^^^ 
MSS. say and, Surya himself mentions it as one of his eight works 
in the verse at the end ofc his Suryaprakasfa Bijav^akhya (India 
Office 2823) written in 1541 A.D. and his commentary on the Lila- 
vati, the Gaijitamrtakupika, written in the same year or the next. 
When Surya wrote his former work, he was 31 years old. Before 
this time, i.e., 1541 A.D., he had written 8 works. Among these are 
two Kavyas and one Adhyatmas^astra-work named Bodhasudhakara. 

tot: 

See 10 Catalogue, Eggeling, p. 1005 a. 

The Vedantic work referred to here is the Prabodhasudhakara now 
wrongly attributed to S'ankara. In Vol. I, p. 353 a, Aufrecht notices 
a Prabodhasudhakara of a Dinakara and with reference to this, 
remarks in Vol. II, p. 79a: ‘‘The attribution to Dinakara, as 
indicated in CC.L, is uncertain.” There is no Dinakara separate 
from Surya ; Dinakara means Surya. The author, Surya Pandita, 
refers to himself by that synonym at the end of his Prab'odhasudha* 
kara. See 10 Eggeling, p. 752 a. 

The two Kavyas referred to by Surya in the verse quoted above 
are his Ramakrsqaviloma Kavya and the Nrsimha Campu. The 
other works, Surya must have written after his 31st year. The 
author was the son of Jnanaraja and grandson of Naganatha. 
He was the descendent of one Rama who was patronised by king 
Rama of Devagiri. His native place was Parthapura in the 
Vidarbhas at the confluence of the Godavari and the Vidarbha 
rivers. 

The Nrsimha Campu describes the story of the incarnation of 
Visnu as Nrsimha to kill the demon Hiranyakasipu and to bless His 
devotee, Prahlada, the demon’s son. In this composition, the poet 
illustrates the nine Rasas also* • 
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Brafeqii5Rn^: p: 

51^ JW qfe: =q 95 | etc. 

The storjr proper begins only in Ucchvasa 2 : l^inr- 

etc. Ucchvasa 2 ends on p. la ot the Adyar MS. The story 
has been taken now upto the demon striking the pillar. There is 
at once the manifestation of Nmimha. From here begin the 
illustrations of the nine Rasas. The Rasas are taken from Bhaya- 
naka which' Rasa is the first to be realised by those present there, 
when Nrsimha manifested Himself. Then come 'Vira and Bibhatsa. 
Here occurs a break in the MS. and the rest of the work is lost. 
From the MS. described by Weber, we find that in the beginning 
of ch. iv, the author is illustrating Adbhuta. 

The contents of the first Ucchvasa are interesting. Here the 
author first refers to his parentage and the work he had undertaken. 
Then on p. 2b, the author bows to his Guru Glrvatjendragiri. 
Then, the mountain in which Lord Nrsimha resides is bowed to 
and described as the Guru of his Guru, Girvapendragiri. This 
Girvaijendra must be the same as one of the two Gurus of 
Nmimhas^ramin. Thus Silrya Paijdita must have been a co- 
student of Nniiinhas'ramin under Girva^endra. Nrsimhas'ramin 
wrote his Tattvaviveka at Purusottamapura in 1547 a.d. Surya 
Pai^dita must have been born in 1510 A.D. and continued to write 
up to the third quarter of the century ; for he had written only 
eight of his works in 1541 A.D., when he was 31 years old. The 
whole group of writers, Girvaijendra, Jagannathas'rama, Surya 
Paijclita, Nrsimhas/ramin and Narayanas'rama, worshipped the form 
Nrsimha as its favourite deity. Hence it was that Surya wrote 
the Kavya, the Nrsimha Campu. The close contact between 
Nrsimhas^ramin and Surya Pap^ita is borne out by this MS. at Adyar 
which contains the NrsimhavijBapana of the former and the Nrsimha 
Campu of the latter. A similar case is the MS. in the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College, Vol. Ill, No. 75, which contains two works, 
of which the foftner seems to be a fragment of NrsimhSs'ramin’s 
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commentary on the Sariiksepa S'ariraka of Sarvajnatman and 
the latter, Surya’s Prabodhasudhakara wrongly ascribed to S'ankara. 

MSS. of the Nrsimhavijnapana are very rare. The work jp, 
however printed. There seems to be a MS. of it in the Sarasvati 
Bhavana, Benares, besideg this incomplete MS. at Adyar. On 
the basis of the former MS., the work has been edited by 
MM. Gopinath Kaviraj, M.A., in the Prince of Wales Sarasvati 
Bhavana Texts, No. 52. 

The work contains 246 verses. But in the Adyar MS. we 
have only the portion beginning from the end of verse 146. The 
sheets of the MS. are however continuously numbered. 

The 243rd verse, at the end of this work, is interesting. It 
says that Nrsimhas'ramin composed this philosophical hymn at the 
request of Ramacandra, son of Nrsimha S'esa. 

Who are these two persons, Nrsimha S'esa and Ramacandra? 
The name Nrsimha S'esa at once reminds us of the S'esas of 
Benares. It is well known that Nrsimhas'ramin stayed for long at 
Benares. He wrote his Tattvaviveka in 1547 A.D. at *t^urusottama 
pura (Puri), and he wrote his own commentary on it, the Tattva- 
viveka dipana or Advaitaratnakos'a in the next year (1548 A.D.) at 
Isfvarapura, Le., Benares.* 

Regarding the date of Nrsimhas'ramin, the following hitherto unmen- 
tioned external data can be taken : AgnihotrasQri, who commented on Npsim- 
has'ramin’s Advaitaratnakos'a, was in the court of Mafli Yallamarar.u of 
Cudappa, who was a contemporary of Vehkatapatiraya (son of S'ri Kaiigaraya) 
who ruled between C. 1592-5 and 1014, and whose brother Math Anantaraya’s 
inscriptions are dated 1598 a.d. and 1605 a.d. One of Nrsimhas'ramin 's 
Guru, Jagannathas'rama, is mentioned with respect by Vitthala, grandson of 
Ramacandra, at the end of his Prasada on Ramacandra's Prakriyakaumudt. 
SPWWIWi I etc. p. 798, Pt. 2. Bom. Sks. and Pra. 

Series Edn. Vifthala’s father, Nrsimha, had prepared a copy of his father’s 
PrakriyakaumudI in 1423 a. d. (Bendall, Br. Mu. Cat. p. 145). Vit^ala must be 
assigned therefore to the second half of the 15th century and probably, he lived 
also in the beginning of the 16th. Thus Jagannathas'rama is to be assigned to 
about 1500 A.D. * 
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There is one S'esa Ramacandra who has commented upon his 
ancestor S'esa Krsna’s Dharmanubandhi S'loka Caturdas'i.^ But 
,hs^ is not only later but is also the son of S'esa Gopinatha. We 
know of a S'esa Ramacandra who has written a commentary on the 
Naisadha. He describes himself as the pupil of S'esa Narayana 
but does not mention his father’s name.* There is a S'esa Narayana 
who is the second son of S'esa Krsna who flourished about 1600 
A.D.* It is not therefore possible that the Ramacandra mentioned by 
Nrsimhas'ramin is the Ramacandra who commented on the Naisadha 
and who was perhaps a pupil of the son of S'esa Krsna. The only other 
S'esa Ramacandra we now know is the grandfather of S'esa Krsna, 
f.e., father of S'esa Nrsimha, the author of the Govindarnava,^ in the 
writing of which, the son, S'esa Krsija, also seems to have had a part. 
The work might have been written between 1550 and 1600 A.D. or 
earlier even in the first half of the 16th century. Nrsimha’s father 
and Krsiia’s Grandfather, Ramacandra, who is described as a great 
scholar in many S'astras, may be assigned to about 1500. We do 
not know the name of this Ramacandra’s father ; it might have been 
Nrsimha, because Ramacandra’s son has that name and usually the 
grandfather’s name is given to the grandson. It is likely that it is 
this Ramacandra who was a friend and contemporary of Nrsimha- 
s'ramin and requested him to write the Nrsimhavijnapana. 


* Princess of Wales SarasvatT Bhavana Texts, No. 22, 1927. 

- This S'efa Ramacandra also makes obeisance to the deity Nfsimha at the 
beginning of his commentary on the Naisadha. See PPS. 3690. SI. 2. 

® A Ms. of S'esa Kona’s S'adracaras'iromaiii is dated 1591 a.d (P.V. Kane, 
His. Dha. S'a?! I.* p. 64i 6). 

* The author of^his work also makes obeisance to ' Nrsimha 
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The Child in Ancient India, by Kamalabai Deshpande, 
Ph. D. Price Rs. 2. S. N. D. T. Women’s College, Poona 4. 

This is the Thesis submitted by the author for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in the Prague University. In this work 
the author describes the nine Sainskaras or purificatory ceremonies 
which a child receives according to the Ritual Texts of the Hindus. 
She has studied for this purpose the twenty texts on Domestic 
Rituals available in print. She has made a good analysis of the 
texts (known as G^hyasutras) and made a very clear presentation 
of the complicated rituals. The book contains about 225 pages. 
After an Introduction of 4 pages, there follows the book in 18 
chapters. The first three chapters have the headings : What is a 
Samskara? The Origin and Development of Samskaras; The 
Number of Samskaras. Then nine chapters follow describing the 
Saipskaras, namely, garbhadhima, Pumsavana, Simantonnayana, 
JStakarma (Pt. 1), Jatakarma (Pt. II), Ntlmakaraqa, Niskrama^, 
AnnaprSs^ana and Caula. Then there are four chapters giving 
some general discussion of the ceremony of Upanayana and des- 
cribing the ceremony. The next chapter is study on the Grhya- 
sutras and the last is a consideration of the problem of child 
marriage. The author has shown a real grasp of the texts and 
the subject, and her judgments are- always characterised by 
moderation and caution. The appendices are very useful. The 
book is quite worthy of an Indian scholar. There is a short Fore- 
word by Prof. M. Wintemitz of the Prague University, in which 
the learned professor speaks appreciatively of the work. 
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\he adyar library association 

On 1st January 1936, Dr. G. S. Arundale, President of The Theoso- 
phical Society, formally announced the establishment on this day of 
the Adyar Library Association, in grateful memory of the Founder 
of the Adyar Library, Colonel Henry Steele Olcott. 

Ruyi:s OF The Adyak Library Association 

• 

I. The Association shall be called the Adyar Library 
Association. 

II. The general object of the Association shall be to develop 
the Adyar Library as the International Centre for Eastern and 
Western cultural studies and researches in the light of Theosophy — 
“ cultural ** taken in its broadest sense as including Philosophy, 
Science, Religion and Art. 

III. For the furtherance of this object the Association is : 

1. To collect and preserve the necessary books and manu- 

scripts for the Adyar Library ; 

2. To erect, furnish, and maintain the required buildings 

for the Adyar Library ; 

3. To publish a Quarterly Bulletin, and such other wri- 

tings and studies as are deemed conducive to the 
general object ; 

4. To establish Fellowships and Scholarships ; 

To hold regular meetings and conferences, at least 
once a year ; 

6. To receive and administer donations and subscriptions ; 

7. To do all other things judged conducive to the general 

object. 

IV. There shall be three classes of Membership : (l) Ordinary 
Members, who pay an annual subscription of Re. 1 ; (2) Corporate 
Members, who pay an annual subscription of Rs. 6 ; (3) Life Members, 
who donate Rs. 600. The Corporate and Life-Members shall receive 
the Adyar Library Bulletin gratis. 

V. The Association shall be administered by a Board, con- 
sisting of the President of The Theosophical Society as President, 
the Director 'of the Adyar Library as Vice-President, and of a 
Secretary and Treasurer, appointed by the President of The Theo- 
sophical Society. % The Board may co-opt other members. 
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Director : Dr. G. Srinivasa Murti, B. A., B.L., M.B. & C.M., 

Vaidyaratna 

//. Director and Curator for IV estern Section : — 

A. J. Hamerster 

Curator for Eastern Section : 

Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.) 


BRAHMAVIDYA 

THE ADYAR LIBRARY BULLETIN 

Editor ; Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.) 

Rates of Subscription : 

Life Subscription Rs. 100 
or S 50 
or £ 10 


Per Annum Single Copy 

India (Burma 6c Ceylon) ... Rs. 6 Rs. 2-8 

U. S. A. ... $ 3 $ 1.25 

British Empire ... Sh. 12 Sh. 5 

Odier Countries ... Rs. 9 Rs. 3.8 


All CommunicaUons to be addressed to : 

The Director, 

Adyar Library, 

Adyar, Madras S., India. 
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